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THE NEW PLAYS 


Watch Your Neighbor, by Leon Gordon 
and LeRoy Clemens. Capital war play of 
Jove, laughs and thrills. English Secret 
Service versus German spies. (Booth Thea- 
ter.) 

Forever After. A war play along the 
general lines of recent fiction, in which 
a Red Cross nurse, just graduated from 
high society, nurses her soldier sweetheart 
back to health. (Central Theater.) 


One Of Us. A well-acted comedy of 
metropolitan life, full of action and good 
lines. A novel plot introduces two social 
classes which previously were without even 
a bowing acquaintance. (Bijou Theater.) 

Crops and Croppers. A comedy of frivol- 
ous farmerettes, who abandon Fifth Avenue 
for pastures green. With an _ invalided 
French aviator disguised as a hired man 
the plot moves rapidly. (Belmont Theater.) 

Another Man’s Shoes. A cleverly con- 
trived comedy, adequately acted. Yet some- 
how it misses fire because the audience 
can’t tell whether it should be received as 
tragedy or farce. (Thirty-ninth Street 
Theater.) 


Mr. Barnum, by Harrison Rhodes and 


Thomas A. Wise. Good, clean comedy, 
typically American. No war; no tears. Mr. 
Thomas A. Wise as “Barnum” is at his 
best. Decidedly worth while. (Criterion 
Theater.) 

Gregory Kelly, of “Seventeen,” takes us 
back still further in Jonathan Makes a 


Wish to the days of fourteen-year-old 
dreaming. A _ delightfully human play, 
staged with Stuart Walker’s characteristic 
good taste. (Princess Theater.) 

Otis Skinner transforms himself from a 
hair dresser with socialistic tendencies to 
an English Earl and back again with skill 
and humor in Humpty Dumpty. The best 
acting in the piece is by Beryl Mercer as 
Mrs, Mott. (Lyceum Theater.) 

Head Over Heels. A girl with an en- 
guging giggle like Mitzi makes an enter- 
taining vaudeville sketch but she cannot 
be made to fill a whole evening even when 
backed by a battalion of beauties from 
eighteen to forty-five. The title of the play 
is a misnomer. (George M. Cohan’s Thea- 
ter.) 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—I like people. 

Ep. Howe—I am disgusted with the fol- 
low-up letters. 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF—We will settle 
the Americans. 

MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG—We Ger- 
mans must have colonies. 

Dr. SHAILER MATHEWS—We are re- 
patriating Jesus in Christianity. 

Pror. E. A. Ross—It is vital to the 
cause of the Allies that the Russians be 
helped but we can help them only in case 
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The Farmer in New Vouk 


, or the farmer gets to 
New York. You can see that 
it’s an event by the fact that he 
is still caricatured in the comic 
papers. He gets to Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, San Fran- 
cisco, too, and Philadelphia. But 
so do you get off in the woods, 
or the shore, for a change now 
and then. 


The farmer spends most of his money 
inthe smaller trading centers—some 4,000 
of them are shown on the Woman's 
World map. | 

It is the smaller towns which are feeling 
first the effect of the farmers’ billions of 
new wealth; here they spend most of their 
money. That phonograph they had so 
long wanted comes from here—the nicer 
clothes, over and under, come from here. 
The better packed groceries—the kitch- 
en, household and outdoor labor-saving 
devices, hats, corsets, shoes, toilet goods, 
paints, electric, oil and gas appliances. 
Woman’s World has spent five years and 
tens of thousands of dollars photograph- 
ing and tabulating the facts of small 
towns because where most magazines 
reaching smaller places at all, reach 1 in 
12 to 1 in 20 or so homes, Woman's 


World reaches 1 in 2 or 4, to 1 in 6 or 8 
homes. It dominates where others touch 
but lightly. It puts the power of rela- 
tively great consumer pressure behind its 
dealer influence, thus making the latter 
real and tangible. 

No manufacturer can afford to over- 
look the profound change that has come 
over the smaller places. It is, at least, 
as striking as the changes brought about 
through the increasing difficulty of mak- 
ing business grow under a brand in the 
larger centers on account of the profound 
merchandising changes brought about by 
the department and chain stores, the 
immensely speeded-up competition, ris- 
ing costs, etc. 

It is not only striking, this small town 
change. It means vast new outlets to 
the advertiser, for on the 4,000 shopping 
centers is first unloosed that vast new 
wealth the farmer is tapping every year. 
Each year as this rural revolution pro- 
gresses, more and more manufacturers are 
seeing the jobber in a new light—with a 
friendlier eye—many are sending their 
own men direct to towns of 5,000 and 
even under. They see the natural respon- 
siveness of trade to consumer demand. 
They see consumers with unexpressed, 
uncentered longing for and the means to — 
buy goods that add pleasure, zest, com- 
fort, convenience, pride to living. 


The sixth in a series of statements on present day merchandising condi- 
tions prepared by Frank L. E. Gauss, Advertising Director, Woman’s Wort», 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City, The Magazine of the Country, the 


first magazine member of the A. B. C. 














CARTOON COMMENT 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


























IT’S GETTING ROUGH SSCORTING HIM HOME 
“Don’t you think we'd better be 
going home, Papa?” urges the 
Crown Prince in the bow. “The 
tide seems to have turned.” The 
three kings in the boat are begin 
ning to look rather seasick, and a 
huge wave threatens to swamp 
“The Jolly Junker” of the Central 
Powers. This cartoon was recently 
published in “London Opinion” 

THE ROAD TO BERLIN 
At the right, an Italian cartoon 
from “Il 420,” Florence, that pic- 
tures forcefully our recent drives 





There is a gratifying haste about 
this retreat of the German wild 
boar that brings to mind such re- 
cent news dispatches as: “Ameri- 
cans and French Take St. Mihiel, 
100 Guns and 13,000 Prisoners,” 
“British Pierce Hindenburg Line, 
Take 10 Towns, 6000 Men in 22- 
Mile Drive.’ The cartoon was 
drawn by an English’ artist, 
Gwen Aves, and published in 
“The Passing Show,’ London 












































THE HUN CHANGES HIS MIND GOOD-BY TO THE MARNE 


“I thought this was to be my offensive,” murmurs the beaten Hermann-Paul in “La Victoire,” Paris, advises the retreating 
Boche. Cartoon by Cesare in the New York “Evening Post’ Huns to “take a last look at the Marne, You won’t see it again 
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FOR A LASTING PEACE 


proffer. His reply is timely, direct, brief and bel- 
ligerent. 

The issue is perfectly simple. We are fighting this war to 
destroy German militarism. German militarism can be de- 
stroyed either by the Allied armies or by the German people. 
There is every evidence that the Allied armies are now in 
the process of doing the job. There is no evidence that the 
German people either now or in the immediate future will 
give any appreciable aid. We must therefore fight on. 

If Germany and Austria want peace they can easily get 
it. We have given our terms to the world. Let them do the 
same openly and without equivocation. Then as a proof that 
they mean business let them give guarantees to evacuate 
those portions of Belgium, France, Italy, Russia and Serbia 


P ester. WILSON has rejected Austria’s peace 


they now occupy. Let them also drop the subterfuge of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty and quit their grip upon the wheat 
fields of Ukrainia and the oil wells of Rumania and Russia. 

Then if after full, free and open discussion by all the 
belligerent peoples it appears that there is a substantial 
agreement in peace terms, there will be no difficulty what- 
ever in calling a conference to work out the details. 

But we must insist absolutely that the conference be pub- 
lic. No locked doors for as! No elderly beribboned aristocrats 
sitting around the green table intriguing to stifle popular 
aspirations and to preserve rotten dynasties! 

The issue of this war must be settled not by Kings and 
Kaisers, not even by Premiers and Presidents, but by the 
public conscience of mankind, free and untrammeled. 

But first militarism must be destroyed. 


THE SHORT WAY WITH WAR INDUSTRY STRIKERS 


it is nobody else’s business how they deal with their 

help, and employees who insist, in war as in peace, 
that they have an indefeasible right to strike whenever they 
feel “that stubborn,” have received a lesson that they are 
likely to remember for a while. The Smith & Wesson Com- 
pany of Springfield, Massachusetts, manufacturers of pistols 
on Government contract, and the striking machinists cf 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, employed in making guns and mu- 
nitions, refused to accept decisions of the National War 
Labor Board. The Smith & Wesson plant and business were 
commandeered by the War Department and the Bridgeport 
machinists were told by the President that unless they re- 
turned to work they would be barred from employment in 
any war industry for the period of one year and that draft 
boards would be instructed to reject any claim of exemption 
based on their alleged usefulness in war production. 

It was a crisis that called for firmness and the short wuy, 
and the President met it resolutely. The entire country com- 
mends his action. 

If there are any more obstructors, slackers and recal- 
citrants, they will do well to heed the warnings that have 
been handed out to disloyal speakers, I. W. W. conspirators, 
profiteers and war industry strikers. The jaws of the Amer- 
ican Government are wide and powerful. 

Classifications are practical devices, and for the time 
being there are just two kinds of people in America, namely, 
the patriots and the profiteers. The men and women that 
stand ready to make any sacrifice and to serve in any 
capacity to help crush the enemies of human liberty are the 
patriots. The men and women who are thinking of their 
safety, their money and their “isms” are profiteers. They de- 
serve nothing but the scorn of their fellows and the relent- 
less retributicn which the Government administers. 


| Mee who cling to the good old doctrine that 


It is a fortunate circumstance that both parties to the 
chronic industrial conflict have simultaneously been called 
to account in this instance. The nation can be no respecter 
of persons in these matters. Big business and labor organ- 
izations, prosperous private enterprize and wage earning 
in the sweat of the brow, are alike and equal before the law. 
This principle American public opinion stands for, and 
never more unfalteringly than now. Laws are made by fal- 
lible men and under pressure from interests and mob- 
mindedness, and may be unjust. It is then necessary to 
amend them and to rectify wrong, but while they are law 
they must be obeyed. 

In the present instance it is supremely just and expedient 
law that the nation sets its face to enforce. The business 
man, whatever his wealth or social standing, who puts his 
private interests or his pride of rule over his own industrial 
household above an endangered civilization will find him- 
self a pariah. The wage-earner who won’t accept a decision 
of his dispute by men of such exceptional ability and fair 
mindedness as those who compose the National War Labor 
Board will shoulder a gun. 

Not only is the principle underlying the Government’s 
action entirely sound, the method also that has been followed 
is practical and expedient. And because they are sound and 
expedient, principle and method will be remembered after 
the war ends. We shall then have vast enterprizes under 
governmental administration which hitherto have been pri- 
vate interests, and the American public will not tolerate an 
indefinite paralysis of production and transportation by dis- 
putes over hours, wages or conditions. 

During these years of war we have learned to think of 
public interests as paramount and private interests as sub- 
sidiary. As rapidly as possible we shall do away with those 
restrictions upon individual freedom that are necessary in 
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time of war but not in times of peace. But we shall realize, 
as we did not adequately before the war began, that mere 
vastness and complexity of population and business create 
a state of affairs that calls for correlation and coérdination 
under law and by administrative action. The disorganization 
and paralyzing of human society by industrial disturbances 
was becoming intolerable before 1914. It cannot be per- 
mitted to go on in the new era of peace. The parties to dis- 
pute must submit to an arbitral decision, subject perhaps to 
review, and to redress in cases of demonstrated injustice 
and always to that ultimate review by the popular judg- 
ment which in democracies expresses itself in public opinion 
and at the polls. Pending such final decisions and adjust- 
ments the wheels of industry must move. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER IN FRANCE 
new song of Roland will be written one day, and it will 








tell of a more heroic resistance unto death than we 

read of in the older tale. It will be the story of what 
the men of Belgium did in 1914. There will be in the books 
of tomorrow a greater chronicle of France than that which 
records for us the saving of civilization at Chalons-sur- 
Marne in 451. It will tell how in 1914 the Hun again was 
held and turned back at the Marne. And if some day a new 
Iliad shall pe composed, it will recite the deeds of a mightier 
overseas expedition than that of the men who followed 
Achilles across the blue ASgean waters. It will tell the deeds 
of the men of Britain and of Canada, of Australia and of 
America whose ships once more have borne to foreign parts 
a matchless military strength derided by a fatuous foe. 

In all the long centuries of human adventure there is no 
figure comparable to the American soldier in France. There 
is no other so romantic, not even the Crusader. The American 
soldier in France is not like the man of the Northern armies 
in 1861, fight‘ng to preserve his own nation from immediate 
disruption. He is not like the poilu, resisting the invader of 
his own fireside; nor like the Briton, throwing himself into 
a life and death struggle for the preservation of an empire 
in immediate peril. He does indeed know that his home and 
his country were threatened, but that is not the compelling 
reason for his effort and his sacrifice. He has surrendered 
every cherished thing and is offering his life because he saw 
women and children being murdered and their fathers and 
husbands and sons nearly spent; and because he saw every 
fair fruit of civilization being wantonly destroyed, and lib- 
erty once more in danger of extinction. The American sol- 
dier is fighting on the battle lines of France simply and 
solely because he is a civilized man. 

And a braver, a cleaner, a more high minded civilized man 

there never hus been. He has long interested and a good deal 
puzzled the men of other lands. They have thought him 
‘boastful. They have found him, instead, singularly modest, 
glad and quick to learn, and ready to play his part in 
obedient subordination to others, if that be the way to mili- 
tary success. They have thought him irresponsible and 
trifling, caring only to “match with Destiny for beers,” and 
they have found him, instead, turning a calm, untroubled 
face Home to the instant need of things and ready at their 
call “To shake the iron hand of Fate.” 

This is not the time to talk of the American soldier’s mili- 
tary competency and achievement. It is enough for the pres- 
ent to say that he has met and more than met every demand 
and opportunity so far. There is bigger work yet to do. He 
will not fail. 

It is only a little while since the first American soldiers 
left us for the world war, yet already nearly two million 
men like them have followed and death has not spared them. 
There are ten thousand graves of American soldiers in 
France, and there will be tens of thousands more. In thou- 
sands of American cities and towns, and in hundreds of 
thousands of scattered homes by country waysides, goid 
stars are scattered among the blue. No more than the women 


and children and the fathers and mothers of France and of 
England do cur women and children and fathers and mothers 
complain. They have given the greatest gift, and they ask 
only that it shall not be for nought. For the American sol- 
diers in France who will return, and for those that sleep 
eternally over there, the American nation can offer but one 
meed of remembrance. It must forever cherish and keep 


beautiful the civilization that they have helped to save. 








TWO WAYS OF PUTTING IT 


FRENCH _ 
Further south we captured 
Noyon in a bitter struggle. 


FRENCH 

On the whole of the front be- 
tween the Somme and the Aisne 
the advance of our troops has 
not slackened during the day, in 
spite of the efforts of the Ger- 
mans to stem it. We hold Ham 
and Chauny. 


AMERICAN 
This morning, our troops 
operating in the St. Mihiel sec- 
tor, broke the enemy’s resistance 
and advanced at some points to 
a depth of five miles. We have 


GERMAN 
Noyon was subjected by the 
French to the heaviest fire. The 
town lies in front of our bat- 
tiefront. 
GERMAN 
From Péronne and over the 
Somme the enemy yesterday 
only hesitatingly followed our 
rearguards. Between the Somme 
and the Oise he crost after them 
more keenly, and in the even- 
ing he stood west of the Ham- 


. Chauny line. Also between the 


Oise and the Aisne the freeing 
of ourselves from the enemy 
was completed according to 
plan. 
GERMAN 

In the night the evacuation 
of the salient was completed 
without interference. We are 
now standing on new lines 
which had been prepared. 





counted 8000 prisoners up to 
the present. 








THE BAN ON BEER 


HE action of President Wilson in prohibiting brewing 
after December 1 has greatly strengthened. the tem- 
perance cause in England. The British press expresses 
admiration tho it despairs of emulation. The Sunday Even- 
ing Telegram says: 
As America sends us grain, it looks as if she is closing her 
breweries that ours may remain open. It is very doubtful if, 


supposing the circumstances were reversed, we should do the same 
for her. 


The London Daily Chronicle is still more emphatic: 

This country looks with admiration and envy upon the sure- 
ness and ease with which America attacked a problem that 
baffled our nerveless statesmen and timid House of Commons. 
Owing to the lack of courage among our leaders the trade in 
alcoholic liquors in the United Kingdom has actually benefited 
from the war, and owing to the war many declining brewery 
businesses have been set on their feet again financially. What a 
lamentable contrast there is between our feeble futilities in 
dealing with this superfluous trade and the clear and the decisive 
action by the American President and Congress. 

The brewers of England have indeed reaped an unexpeci- 
ed harvest from the war. Allsopp & Sons, which in 1913 
was hard up and had stipulated that full interest on the 
4% per cent debentures need not be paid until 1921, found 
it possible to pay off the interest in full for 1917 and, after 
providing fully for prior charges, depreciation and repairs, 
declared a net profit of $535,500 as compared with $304,000 
the year before. The Newcastle Breweries showed a net 
profit of $455,500 as compared with $407,000 for 1916 and 
accordingly increased its dividends from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Huggins & Co., of London, which paid 5 per cent in 1915 
and nothing in 1916, declared a dividend of 15 per cent in 
1917, for its profits were $198,000 instead of the $29,500 of 
the year before. In consequence brewery shares have gone 
up 300-900 per cent. The distillers are almost as happy, for 
they have reduced the alcohol in the whisky by half and 
the tax accordingly and have doubled the price, in this wa) 
making an extra profit to the trade of 160 per cent. But 
neither diluting the whisky and beer nor raising its price 
has proved effective as a temperance measure. 
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Last year the drink bill of Great Britain amounted. to 
$1,295,000,000..This '‘is-more than twice what it was-in 1913, 
that is, $630,000,000. But apparently the British Govern- 
mént did not think this enough, for on January 1, 1918, 
permits were issued by the Food Controller allowing the 
brewers for the following quarter an increase of 20 per cent 
in their barrelage over that of 1917. Of this increase 13% 
per cent is allotted by the Controller to “the necessitous 
munition areas.” 

We should naturally expect a very considerable diminu- 
tion in drinking since so many of the men of Great Britain 
are killed or in hospitals or in military or munition service 
where their drinking is restricted and since treating has 
been prohibited in London and elsewhere and many of the 
public houses have been closed and the cost of living has 
greatly risen. But the expenditure for alcoholic liquors con- 
tinues to increase and drunkenness has not yet been con- 
quered. Premier Lloyd George said that “Drink is doing us 
more damage than all the German submarines put together,” 
but even he, with all his forceful personality and unprece- 
dented authority, has not been able to put it down. He cur- 
tailed the power of the peerage, but the beerage is too strong 
for him. 

Germany, on the other hand, seems likely to go dry like 
the United States. The Allgemeine Zeitung fiir Brauerein, 
the organ of the German breweries, says that on account of 
the bad crop of oats barley will have to be used for horse- 
feed, so barley cannot be supplied to the breweries and the 
production of beer will have to be stopped even for the 
army. This is bad news for us, if all we have heard from 


temperance orators about the injurious effects of beer be 
true. 


INDUSTRIALIZED WAR 


ICTORY is no longer, as in Napoleon’s day, on the 

Y side of the big battalions; it is now on the side of 

the big factories. Without a constant supply of mu- 
nitions and war necessities of ten thousand kinds the bravest 
and biggest armies may be bombed, gassed or starved out 
of their trenches. An industrial revolution has overtaken 
war as sweeping as that which overtook manufacture with 
the introduction of power driven machinery. If this is not 
the last great war there is every reason to believe that in 
costliness and complexity the military establishment of the 
year 2000 will make these primitive days of the forty-two 
centimeter cannon and the superdreadnaught read like the 
wars of King Alfred with the Danes. 

This industrialization of war has had some interesting by- 
products in the field of politics. For one thing it has made 
war a luxury which only the very rich can afford; not, as in 
the days of knighthood, the rich individual, but the rich 
community. At the present time there are only four nations 
which can sustain the full economic burden of a long war 
on the modern scale: Great Britain, Germany, the United 
States and France. All other nations, including even such 
powerful military states as Italy, Austria-Hungary and 
Japan, lack a sufficiency of material resources or else, like 
Russia and China, have failed to develop and organize them 
on the lines of twentieth century industry. Nothing impor- 
tant can happen anywhere except by the open instigation or 
tacit permission of one at least of the big four. Even if the 
present war leaves all four stili in the first rank, the keener 
industrial competition of the future will be more apt to re- 
duce than to increase their number. 

Another result of the increasing importance of the labora- 
tory and the railway in war is the permanent impossibility 
that undeveloped or primitive peoples can threaten civiliza- 
tion. If there is ever to be a world empire there is indeed 
danger that it may fall te a power morally barbarous, but 
this conqueror must at least be highly civilized in all ma- 
terial affairs. A nation that fails to foster science will never 
count for anything in the future; it cannot even aspire to 
be a peril. 


A third and most curious effect of the new developments 
in warfare is the rise of feminism. In England and the 
United States, and to some extent in continental Europe, 
this war has meant the spread of woman suffrage. The rea- 
son is obvious. In the old days war exalted man as the 
fighting sex, and in proportion as a nation was militaristic 
the position of woman was abased. But in those times a man 
could get all needed munitions of war at the smithy, he fed 
himself by pillage and he did without the Red Cross nurse. 
Today the work of woman has become so direct and indis- 
pensable a part of the war machine that war actually exalts 
her importance in the national life. 


DOLLARS AND DYNAMITE 


‘| RON is the master of gold” ran the old proverb, and 








it is sometimes hard to make vivid to our imagina- 

tions the mastery which gold has over iron. War is 
won by men and by materials; and of the necessary mate- 
rials iron, copper, cotton and petroleum rank near the top 
of the list, gold almost at the bottom. Everyone can see the 
need of economizing in food and fuel, in metals and ex- 
plosives, in cloth and hospital supplies. But who would ven- 
ture to face the enemy with a golden bayonet, or fashion a 
trench helmet of the scraps of paper on which are written 
“This certifies that there has been deposited in the treasury 
of the United States of America One Silver Dollar’’? 

It is true that the real wealth of a nation consists not in 
the little piles of coin and paper locked up in its treasuries, 
but in the man-power, grain-power and coal-power which 
coin and paper represent. But it does not follow that the 
Government can afford to be indifferent to your contribu- 
tion from the family stocking. Money is like the tiny ex- 
plosive cap which sets off a charge of dynamite. Explode 
that cap in isolation and you will hardly force aside a stone; 
explode it in a tunneled mine, crammed with high explosive, 
and you will crumble a mountainside. If the United States 
had not the ships to take goods to Europe, or the goods to 
send, or the men to fight, Germany could afford to laugh 
at our Liberty Loans. But having these things, the problem 
before the Government is to “set them off,” to arrange the 
credits which will mobilize our resources. The dynamite 
slumbers until the cap rouses it to duty; our surplus re- 
sources are scattered for luxuries at home unless the Gov- 
ernment controls the credits which can make them all march 
in the same direction—toward the winning of the war. 
When you give money to the country what you are really 
giving is mightier than any cannon; it is a magician’s wand, 
weak as a reed in itself, but with the power of command- 
ing trains to run, ships to sail, men to march, farmers to 
plow, miners to dig, and factory wheels to turn. This wand 
is now in your hands, to give or to withhold. Will you give 
it, or wait until it is snatched from you by the taxgatherer; 
a taxgatherer perhaps in American uniform, perhaps in 
German? 
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| Lenine and Trotzky 
By Harry Kemp 

The holiest name of all is liberty, 

This name you took, and, under its disguise, 

Led a whole people to their sacrifice, 

Condemning what you throve by-—secrecy! 

Peace was the mask you wore for Perfidy; 

Your candor was a labyrinth of lies; 


Deceit was captain of your enterprize; 
Judas could not have done more for his fee! 


You showed a path with flowers strewn and lined, 

To calm suspicion led, yourselves, the way: 
Thronging like sheep your people poured behind. . . 
Now, driven hard, they see themselves as prey, 
Glimpsing the sharp, uplifted knives too late— 
But you—you slip out thru your master’s gate! 
































THE AUSTRIAN PEACE FEELER 


On September 15, 1918, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government addrest thru neutral 
governments the following note to the bel- 
ligerent powers of the other side: 


The peace offer which the Powers of 
the Quadruple Alliance addrest to their 
opponents on December 12, 1916, and the 
conciliatory basic ideas of which they have 
never given up, signifies, despite the rejec- 
tion which it experienced, an important 
stage in the history of this war. In con- 
trast to the first two and a half war years, 
the question of peace has from that mo- 
ment been the center of European, aye, 
of world discussion, and dominates it in 
ever increasing measure. 

Almost all the belligerent states have 
in turn again and again exprest them- 
selves on the question of peace, its pre- 
requisites and conditions. The line of de- 
velopment of this discussion, however, has 
not been uniform and steady. The basic 
standpoint changed under the influence of 
the military and political position, and 
hitherto, at any rate, it has not led to a 
tangible general result that could be 
utilized. 

It is true that, independent of all these 
oscillations, it can be stated that the dis- 
tance between the conceptions of the two 
sides has, on the whole, grown somewhat 
less; that despite the indisputable contin- 
uance of decided and hitherto unbridged 
differences, a partial turning from many of 
the most extreme concrete war aims is 
visible and a certain agreement upon the 
relative general basic principles of a world 


tor the integrity and security of their ter- 
ritories. 

Far more outspoken than in the domain 
of concrete war aims has the rapproche- 
ment of conceptions proceeded regarding 
those guiding lines upon the basis of 
which peace shall be concluded and the 
future order of Europe and the world built 
up. In this direction President Wilson in 
his speeches of February 12 and July 4 
of this year has formulated principles 
which have not encountered contradiction 
on the part of his allies, and the far-reach- 
ing application of which is likely to meet 
with no objection on the part of the Pow- 
ers of the Quadruple Alliance also, presup- 
posing that this application is general and 
reconcilable with the vital interests of the 
states concerned. 

It is true it must be remembered that 
an agreement on general principles is in- 
sufficient, but that there remains the fur- 
ther matter of reaching an accord upon 
their interpretation and their application 
to individual concrete war and peace ques- 
tions. 

To an unprejudiced observer there can 
be no doubt that in all the belligerent 
states, without exception, the desire for a 
peace of understanding has been enor- 
mously strengthened; that the conviction 
is increasingly spreading that the further 
continuance of the bloody struggle must 
transform Europe into ruins and into a 
state of exhaustion that will mar its de- 
velopment for decades to come, and this 
without any guarantee of thereby bringing 
about that decision by arms which has been 


duces misunderstandings which take root 
and are not removed, and makes the frank 
exchange of ideas more difficult. Every pro- 
nouncement of leading statesmen is, direct- 
ly after its delivery and before the au- 
thoritive quarters of the opposite side can 
reply to it, made the subject of passionate 
or exaggerated discussion of irresponsible 
elements. But anxiety lest they should en- 
danger the interests of their arms by un- 
favorably influencing feeling at home, and 
lest they prematurely betray their own ul- 
timate intentions, also causes the respon- 
sible statesmen themselves to strike a higher 
tone and stubbornly to adhere to extreme 
standpoints. If, therefore, an ¢rttempt is 
made to see whether the basis exists for an 
understanding calculated to deliver Europe 
from the catastrophe of the suicidal contin- 
uation of the struggle, then, in any case, an- 
other method should be chosen which ren- 
ders possible ‘a direct, verbal discussion be- 
tween the representatives of the govern- 
ments, and only between them. The oppos- 
ing conceptions of individual belligerent 
states would likewise have to form the sub- 
ject of such a discussion, for mutual en- 
lightenment, as well as the general princi- 
ples that shall serve as the basis for peace 
and the future relations of the states 
to one another, and regarding which, 
in the first place, an accord can be 
sought with a prospect of success. 

As soon as an agreement were reached 
on the fundamental principles, an attempt 
would have to be made in the course of 
the discussions concretely to apply them 
to individual peace questions, and thereby 
bring about their solution. 








peace manifests itself. In both 
camps there is undoubtedly ob- 
servable in wide classes of the 


to peace and understanding. More- 
over, a comparison of the recep- 
tion of the peace proposal of the 
Powers of the Quadruple Alliance || 
on the part of their opponents with || 
the later utterances of responsible || 
statesmen of the latter, as well as_ || 
of the non-responsible but, in a_ || 
political respect, nowise uninfluen- | 

| 

| 

} 


population a growth of the will | 
| 


tial personalities, confirms this im- 
pression. , 
While, for example, the reply of 
the Allies to President Wilson 
made demands which amounted to 
the dismemberment of Austria- (— 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY 


The Government of the United States feels 
that there is only one reply which it can 
make to the suggestion of the Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian Government. It has re- 
peatedly and with entire candor stated the 
terms upon which the United States would 
consider peace, and can and will entertain 
no proposal for a conference upon a matter 
concerning which it has made its position 
and purpose so plain. 


We venture to hope that there 
will be no objection on the part of 
any belligerents to such an ex- 
change of views. The war activities 
would experience no interruption. 
The discussions, too, would only go 
so far as was considered by the 
participants to offer a prospect of 
success. No disadvantages would 
arise therefrom for the states rep- 
resented. Far from harming, such 
an exchange of views could only be 
useful to the cause of peace. 

What did not succeed the first 
time can be repeated, and perhaps 
it has already at least contributed 
to the clarification of views. Moun- 














Hungary, to a diminution and a 
deep internal transformation of the Ger- 
man Empire, and the destruction of Turk- 
ish European ownership, these demands, 
the realization of which was based on the 
supposition of an overwhelming victory, 
were later modified in many declarations 
from official Entente quarters, or in part 
were dropt. 

Thus, in a declaration made in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons ua year ago, Secre- 
tary Balfour expressly recognized that 
Austria-Hungary must itself, solve its in- 
ternal problems, and that none could im- 
pose a constitution upon Germany from 
the outside. Premier Lloyd George de- 
clared at the beginning of this year that 
it was not one of the Allies’ war aims to 
partition Austria-Hungary, to rob the 
Ottoman Empire of its Turkish provinces, 
or to reform Germany internally. It may 
also be considered symptomatic that in De- 
cember, 1917, Mr. Balfour categorically 
repudiated the assumption that British 
policy had ever engaged itself for the cre- 
ation of an independent state out of the 
territories on the left bank of the Rhine. 

The Central Powers leave it in no doubt 
that they are only waging a war of defense 
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vainly striven after by both sides in four 
years filled with enormous sacrifices, suf- 
fering and exertions. 

In what manner, however, can the way 
be paved for an understanding, and an un- 
derstanding finally attained? Is there any 
serious prospect whatever of reaching this 
aim by continuing the discussion of the 
peace problem in the way hitherto fol- 
lowed? We have not the courage to answer 
the latter question in the affirmative. The 
discussion from one public tribute to an- 
other, as has hitherto taken place between 
statesmen of the various countries, was 
really only a series of monologues. It lacked, 
above everything, directness. Speech and 
counterspeech did not fit into each other. 
The speakers spoke over one another's 
heads. 

On the other hand, it was the publicity 
and the ground of these discussions which 
rebbed them of the possibility of fruitful 
progress. In all public statements of this 
nature a form of eloquence is used which 
reckons with the effect at great distances 
and on the masses. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, however, one thereby increases the 
distance of the opponents’ conception, pro- 


tains of old misunderstandings 
might be removed and many new 
things perceived. Streams of pent-up human 
kindness would be released, in the warmth 
of which everything essential would remain, 
and, on the other hand, much that is an- 
tagonistic, to which excessive importance 
is still attributed, would disappear. 

According to our conviction, all the bel- 
ligerents jointly owe to humanity to exam- 
ine whether now, after so many years of a 
costly but undecided struggle, the entire 
course of which points to an understand- 
ing, it is possible to make an end to 
the terrible grapple. 

The Royal and Imperial Government 
would like, therefore, to propose to the 
governments of all the belligerent states 
to send delegates to a confidential and un- 
binding discussion on the basic principles 
for the conclusion of peace, in a place in 
a neutral country and at a near date that 
would yet have to be agreed upon—dele- 
gates who were charged to make known 
to one another the conception of their 
governments regarding those principles and 
to receive analogous communications, 25 
well as to request and give frank and can- 
did explanations on all those points which 
need to be precisely defined. 
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The Capture of On another page we 
St. Mihiel discuss the strategic 
significance of the St. 
Mihiel salient. Here we shall describe 
the way it was reduced. The first Amer- 
ican troops sent to the front were placed 
for training on what was known as a 
quiet sector between St. Mihiel on the 
Meuse and Pont-a-Mousson on the Mo- 
selle and north of the fortress of Toul. 
This sector, as may be seen from the 
maps in this issue, formed the southern 
side of the St. Mihiel salient. Here our 
boys had the opportunity to try their 
steel, and Hamilton Holt has told in The 
Independent of August 3 how they took 
Seicheprey. Recently, without the 
knowledge of the public, the American 
line was extended north to cover the 
western side of the salient in prepara- 
tion for a codrdinated attack from both 
sides, to be planned and carried out 
under the command of General Per- 
shing. 

The extensive preparations could not 
be concealed from the Germans, who 
in accardance with their present policy 
of shortening their lines wherever nec- 
essary, began to withdraw the troops 
from the salient. Some of the heavy 
artillery was removed as early as Sun- 
day, September 8, and by the time the 
jaws of the American pincers closed 
about St. Mihiel the greater part of 
the 60,000 men in the salient had es- 
caped. Most of the rest, some 20,000, 
were taken prisoner by the Americans. 
Among them are a body of Austrians 
who complain that they were left with- 
out support from the Germans to meet 
the brunt of the American attack on the 
southern side. One German regiment, 
when it found itself entirely surround- 
ed, surrendered in a body after a loss 
of only two men, and after the roll had 
been called marched off in good order 
under its own officers to the prison pen 
escorted by a few American soldiers. 

The reason why the Americans made 
such.a large haul of prisoners and 
booty at comparatively slight cost was 
in part because the Germans were 
caught in the act of retirement, but 
chiefly because of the thoro study of 
the field in advance and the swiftness 
of the American movements. A large 
relief-map of the whole salient had 
been made, showing full details, and 
photographs of this were given to every 
lieutenant. Shortly before the attack a 
corps of the intelligence service made 
and distributed within a few hours 
27,000 maps and 19,000 trial photo- 
graphs. 

Guided by these the American guns 
that opened fire at midnight were able 
to root out barbed wire entanglements, 
cut down trees, tear up roads and 
smash into fortifications with great ac- 
curacy and completeness. Over the 
read thus cleared for them the infan- 
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try began their advance at 5 o’clock 
on the morning of September 12. 
Those who came up from the Toul 
side had the easier task, for their march 
lay thru a gently rolling country. But 
those who entered the salient from the 
Verdun side had to take the hills of 
Les Eparges and the Mountain Forest, 
which the French in 1915 and 1916 had 





Western Newspaper Union 
COMMANDING AMERICAN TROOPS IN 
ITALY 


There was a great popular celebration upon the 
arrival in Milan and Turin cof the soldiers of the 
American Army, under the command of Major 
General C. G. Treat. Americezn aviators have 
already disfinguished themselves on the Italian 
front—they played an important part in the 
battle of the Piave—but these are the first large 
body of American troops to fight with Italy 


vainly made heavy sacrifices to gain. 
This time they were quickly captured 
by the Americans with the aid of a few 
divisions cf French. The occupation of 
these hights is ‘in itself a victory, for 
they overlook the Woevre plain to the 
east. 

The two sections of the American 
forces coming from opposite directions 
met at Vigneulles in the middle of the 
salient on Friday morning, and all the 
Germans between there and St.- Mihiel 
were entrapped. ‘The French who en- 
tered the town found its population re- 
duced from 10,000 to 1600. Still Acting 

















Kirby im New York: World 
Wilson said “No,” Your Majesty! 







Mayor Malard said: “On the whole we 
were not so badly treated by the Ger- 
mans,” but he added, “that is, com- 
pared to other places,” and he went on 
to explain that the Boches exacted 
1,500,000 francs on their arrival as @ 
ransom from sack, and 500,000 later 
for roads, water, etc. They took away all 
the metal and the bedding, but did not 
burn the houses, perhaps because the 
Americans hurried them out. 


While the British 
are breaking thru 
the Hindenburg 
line at the northern end before Arras, 
the French are smashing its southern 
end before Soissons. Here the north- 
and-south Hindenburg line meets at a 
right angle the east-and-west line of 
the Aisne. The river is paralleled at a 
distance of a couple of miles by a nar- 
row mesa, along the top of which runs 
the famous Ladies’ Road, gained by the 
French last year but lost this spring. 
Fort de la Malmaison, which dominates 
this Chemin des Dames at its western 
end, was captured in October, 1917, 
by General Maistre under the direction 
of General Pétain, one of the most dif- 
ficult and courageous exploits of the 
French army, but so costly that it was 
not followed up. General Pershing was 
present as an observer at the battle of 
Malmaison. 

Now the French are back upon the 
old ground and are again attacking the 
hights above the Aisne on the Chemin 
des Dames. The angle occupied by the 
Germans is being approached from 
two sides, from the Aisne on the south 
and from the Ailette on the west. The 
operations are being carried out by 
General Mangin, again under the di- 
rection of General Pétain. The French 
troops, working their way up the ra- 
vine from Soissons to Laffaux, stormed 
Monkey Mountain to the north and the 
hills to the east. Some 4500 prisoners 
were taken in three days. The Associ- 
ated Press despatch describes the diffi- 
culties of this achievement: 

In doing so they conquered four caves at 
the summit of the hights from which the 
stone was quarried to build the city of 
Soissons. One of the caves measures 
by 300 yards and has a dozen galleries thru 
which an automobile can pass. 

An entire German battalion was captured 
in one of the caves, while in another a 
colonel with his entire staff were taken. 
All the caves were defended by machine 
guns that were raised to the mouth of the 
cave to be fired when a halt in the bom- 
bardment announced the approach of in- 
fantry. This sort of resistance was par- 
ticularly stubborn at the top of Mont des 
Singes, where the French troops exter- 
icinated the garrison which belonged to the 
YVifth Prussian Guard Division. 

Fifteen violent enemy counter-attacks 
were repulsed around the quarries before 
they were finally conquered. The French 
were obliged to contend not only with these 
fortresses cut out of solid rock, but with 
flonds in the valleys of the north. 


French on 
Chemin des Dames 
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The Austro - Hunga- 
rian Government 
has renewed the ef- 
fort it made on December 12, 1916, to 
bring about peace negotiations, and 
has again sent out official notes to that 
effect to the neutral nations for trans- 
mission to the opposing belligerents. 
A special appeal for peace was made 
to the Pope. 

The note to the Allied and Ameri- 
can governments, which we publish in 
full on another page as we have pub- 
lished the previous papers of this sort” 
on both sides, is of especial interest in 
showing the attitude and aims of Aus- 
tria. The note is accompanied by an 
equally lengthy public communication 
which explains why Austria hopes that 
this move may succeed where her for- 
mer attempts failed. We quote two 
paragraphs of this preamble: 


The Austro-Hungarian Government is 
aware that after the deep-reaching convul- 
sions which have been caused in the life 
of the peoples by the devastating effects of 
the world war it will not be possible to re- 
establish order in the tottering world at a 
single stroke. The path that leads to the 
restoration of peaceful relations between 
the peoples is cut by hatred and embitter- 
ment. It is toilsome and wearisome, yet it 
is our duty to tread this path—the path 
ef negotiation—and if there are still such 
responsible factors as desire to overcome 
the opponent by military means and to 
force the will to victory upon him, there 
can, nevertheless, no longer be doubt that 
this aim, even assuming that it is attain- 
able, would first necessitate a further san- 
guinary and protracted struggle. 

But even a later victorious peace will no 
longer be able to make good the conse- 
quences of such a_ policy—consequences 
which will be fatal to all the states and 
peoples of Europe. The only peace which 
could righteously adjust the still divergent 
conceptions of the opponents would be a 
peace desired by all the peoples. With this 
ecnosciousness, and in its unswerving en- 
deavor to work in the interests of peace, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government now again 
comes forward with a suggestion with the 
object of bringing about a direct discussion 
between the enemy powers. + 


The Austro-Hungarian note was de- 
livered on September 16 at the White 


Austrian 
Peace Overture 





House by W. A. F. Ekrengren, the 
Swedish Minister, at 6.20 p. m., and at 
6.45 the President’s reply was made 
public. This document, probably un- 
precedented in diplomatic history for 
brevity and promptness, we publish 
with the Austrian note. The press of 
America and England, with the con- 
spicuous exceptions of the New York 
Times and the London Daily Chronicle, 
almost unanimously took the same 
view as the President, that the note 
did not deserve serious consideration. 


Now that General 
Foch has supreme 
command of all the 
Allied armies they can do what they 
have never succeeded in doing before, 
that is, unite in codédrdinated and sim- 
ultaneous attacks upon all the fronts 
of the enemy. The 700,000 men in 
Macedonia who have been idle for the 
last two years are now again in action. 
All the seven nationalities composing 
their Balkan force have within the last 
four months participated in attacks on 
the three hundred mile front between 
the Adriatic and the Aegean. In June 
and July the Greeks and French de- 
feated the Bulgars between Vardar 
River and Lake Doiran, and in Albania 
the French and Italians drove the Aus- 
trians back of Berat and the Devoli 
River. 

In the middle of September the 
Serbs, in conjunction with the British 
and French, delivered a strong blow at 
the hights held by the Bulgars between 
Monastir and the Vardar. Mount So- 
kol, 4600 feet high, and three other 
fortified peaks were captured, and with 
them a thousand prisoners and guns. 
This victory shoved the Allied line over 
nine miles north. Another such advance 
would bring the Allied forces nearly 
to Prilep, the Bulgarian base in south- 
ern Serbia. 

The Bulgars have now been left to 
fight their battles alone, for most of 
the Germans and Austrians who for- 
merly aided them have been with- 


A Drive 
Against Bulgaria 

















Gilliams Service 


FICGHYING THE SPANISH “FLU” 
England, too, is having her troubles with the new contagious fever-and-cold-in-the-head disease 
that has been spreading thru some of our seaport citics. These workers at a British munitions plant 
are lined up for the regular dose of quinine that they count on to prevent the “flu” 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 12—Americans attack St. 
Mihiel salient. Registration of 14,- 
000,000 men in United States sub- 
ject to draft. 

September 13—St. Mihiel salient oc- 
eupied, 15,000 prisoners. British 
storm hights of Havrincourt. 

September 14—French take Monkey 
Mountain on Chemin des Dames, 
2000 prisoners. Poles forming army 
in Russia. 

September 15—British gaining at 
Ypres. Bulgars lose Sokol hights in 
Serbia. 

September 16-——Austria proposes peace 
conference. President refuses to con- 
sider it. 

September 17—War Department asks 
for seven billions in addition to 
eighteen billions previously appro- 
priated. Government publishes se- 
eret documents showing Bolshevik- 
German conspiracy. 

September 18—French and British ad- 
vance to within three miles of St. 
Quentin, 10,000 prisoners. John L. 
Davis, of West Virginia, appointed 
Ambassador near the Court of St. 
James’s. 

















drawn for service elsewhere. It is even 
rumored that Bulgarian troops have 
been despatched to France, which if 
true would bring them into conflict 
with the Americans and compel a dec- 
laration of war against Bulgaria by 
the United States. Hitherto the Bul- 
garian Government has resisted all the 
efforts of Germany and Austria to use 
her troops for any other purpose than 
the defense and extension of her own 
territory. 

The renewal of the Allied offensive 
in Serbia will increase the disaffection 
inside Bulgaria. The Bulgars have long 
been sick of war, for they have noth- 
ing to gain from its continuance. The 
sudden departure of King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria for Bad Nauheim, Ger- 
many, where he met the Kaiser, has 
given rise to rumors that he is dying 
or insane or exiled or determined to 
make peace. The announcement that 
the King of Bavaria was going to Sofia 
has naturally excited further specula- 
tion as to what is happening there. 


The Provisional Gov- 
ernment headed by 
Tschaikovsky which 
was set up by the Allies and Americans 
at Archangel did not prove able to 
stand alone. On September 8 it was 
overthrown by a rival faction, and 
President Tschaikovsky, and half a 
dozen of his associates, were interned 
on an island off Archangel. “The vic- 
tors in this political skirmish,” accord- 
ing to the Washington State Depart- 
ment, “were not hostile to the Entente 
or to Russia’s welfare, but simply want- 
ed control of the government. They are 
anti-German and anti-Bolshevist and 
have their own plan for the rehabilita- 
tion of Russia.” Nevertheless the Al- 
lied military and diplomatic chiefs set 
them aside and reéstablished the Tschai- 
kovsky government. 

The American troops on their arrival 
at Archangel were reviewed by Ambas- 
sador Francis and were cheered by the 
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populace as they marched thru the 
streets of the city. 

No information is, of course, given 
out by the Allies as to the number of 
their troops in north Russia, but ac- 
cording to the Cologne Gazette there 
are 20,000 British, American, French 
and Serbian soldiers, assisted by 6,000 
to 7,000 Russian and Finnish volun- 
teers. 

From another enemy source, the Bol- 
shevik organ, Pravda, of Moscow, we 
learn that the Bolshevik troops were 
recently defeated by the British on the 
Archangel front, and that a number of 
the Bolshevik officers went over to the 
British. 

The British are presumably trying 
to break a passage thru from Archan- 
gel to Vologda. If they can do this, they 
will make connection with the Pacific, 
for Colonel Emerson, of St. Paul, whom 
Secretary Lansing sent to Vologda last 
April, has arrived at Harbin, Mazn- 
churia, in a special train. 

It is reported that as soon as Prince 
Frederick Charles of Hesse is estab- 
lished on the throne of Finland, a joint 
army of Germans and Finns will begin 
a campaign against the Allies and 
Americans on the Murman coast. It is 
aiso rumored that Germany is trying to 
negotiate an agreement with the Allies 
by which both parties keep out of this 
region. 


The House has continued 
discussion of the Revenue 
bill, interrupted on the 
12th by consideration of a bill recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and intended to facilitate the sale 
of the fourth Liberty Loan. Its chief 
purpose is to provide a limited exemp- 
tion from income surtaxes and war 
and excess profits taxes on incomes 
derived from the bonds of the next 
loan. This bill was passed on the 14th, 
after a struggle over the clause grant- 
ing authority to the President to pro- 
hibit transactions in bonds or certifi- 
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WILHELM, THE UNLUCKY PICKPOCKET 


lt is now officially admitted by Germany that 
t'. Rumanian wheat harvest has been a com- 
plete failure 

















© Committee on Public Information, from Underwood & Underwood 
THE YANKS IN GERMANY 


This is one of the first photographs to show American troops actually in possession of German 
soil. A French soldier is with the two Americans in charge of this camouflaged flashlight station 
of the U. S. infantry 


cates of the United States. It was 
shown that this power was essential to 
the effectiveness of the law, to insure 
the stability of Government securities. 
On the 16th the House approved the 
increased normal and surtax rates for 
individuals, and defeated every change 
proposed in the Revenue bill, involv- 
ing the rejection of certain amend- 
ments framed in the spirit of tradi- 
tional states’ rights. 

In the Senate much routine work 
was done. An incident of wide interest 
was the fight made in committee by 
the Civil Service defenders against 
that part of the Census bill that per- 
mits employing a large class of help- 
ers outside of Civil Service channels. 
The Military Committee recommended 
to the Senate the bill for establishing 
a Department of Aéronautics, with a 
Secretary as a member of the Cabinet, 
despite the fact that the Administra- 
tion is strenuously against this pur- 
pose. 


The The registration for the 
new draft of men between 
eighteen and _ forty-five 
years old, inclusive, was made thruout 
the country on September 12. Provost 
Marshal General Crowder exprest his 
satisfaction in a message on the 14th 
to General Pershing in which he said: 
“The nation responded yesterday with 
an enrollment which promises to exceed 
all estimates, thus assuring an uninter- 
rupted flow of man-power to the army 
under your command.” Later indica- 
tions are that the total will reach 


New Army 


12,000,000 at least; and the War De- 
partment expresses confidence that an 
American army of five million men will 
be organized by June 1, 1919. New York 
City enrolled nearly 800,000, which, 
with those registered previously, makes 
about 1,400,000 registrants in that city 
alone. 

A corollary of this fact is the an- 
nouncement that the War Department 
has determined to ask for an additional 
appropriation of not less than $5,000,- 
000,000 for the needs of the fighting 
force and the increased expenses inci- 
dent to the new army coming from the 
recent draft. 


Industries Exemptions for drafted 
Classified) ™°? from service in the 

fighting forces, outside 
of those obviously unfit, will be 


granted principally to those engaged 
in productive operations regarded as 
essential to carrying on the war, and 
will be made primarily by the local 
boards. It is the business of the man 
seeking exemption to state that fact and 
his reasonsin his questionnaire, or have 
some one else do it for him. General 
Crowder has urged on employers their 
duty to make this claim for those of 
their men whom they regard as indis- 
pensable in their shops. 

In order to give the boards a basis 
for their decisions, the War Industries 
Board issued on September 7 a classi- 
fied list of essential industries under 
four heads in the order of relative im- 
portance, determined by consideration 
of the following factors: 
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Presa illustrating 


THE MEN WHO RATION FOOD FOR OUR ALLIES 
These are the ““Hoovers’”’ of England, Italy and France. From left to right, J. R. Clynes, recently appointed Food Minister of England to succeed Lord 
Rhondda; Silvio Crepi, Food Minister of Italy; and Victor Boret, Food Minister of France. It is interesting to know that Minister Boret was head 
of a wholesale grzin concern in France before the war and that he had previous experience with a German agricultural concern in Hamburg and 


(1) The intrinsic importanee of the 
product itself for use during the war, and 
the urgency, as measured by time, of the 
demand or of the use to’ which it is to be 
put; (2) the necessity for maintaining or 
stimulating and increasing the total quan- 
tity of production, which in turn depends 
largely upon the relation of the supply to 
the demand for essential uses; (3) the pro- 
portion of the capacity of the industry or 
plant which is devoted to the production of 
the essential product. 

Class I has priority of consideration 
because it contains those industries 
concerned in making or conducting 
things necessary to the continuance of 
war and the up-keep of the army’s 
health and efficiency. Among these are 
aircraft; ammunition (guns, explos- 
ives, etc.) ; arsenals, camps, navy yards, 
etc.; chemicals (gas shells) ; foods (agri- 
culture for man and beast) ; fuel (coal, 
coke and oil); hospitals and sanita- 
riums; railways, canals and transporta- 
tion generally; ships (making and 
maintenance); and steel and _ steel 
plates. 

“This list,” Mr. Baruch says, “is the 
basis for industrial exemption from the 
draft, and may be regarded as the gov- 
erning factor in the distribution of la- 
bor, capital, facilities, material, trans- 
portation and fuel.” 


: Attorney General Greg- 
Slacker Raid ory, in a letter to the 
President, has justified 
“slacker raids” in principle, but with- 
holds approval of the method of con- 
ducting them shown in New York, 
when thousands of men were ar- 
rested and detained in order to get 
about 200 wilful slackers on Manhattan 
Island and a similarly small number 
elsewhere in the district. Mr. Gregory 
explains that it was expected by the 
Department of Justice that its agenis 
would have the aid of the American 
Protective League, and that the soldiets 
and sailors assigned to help would be 
used in guarding any persons arrested 
for not having “registration or classi- 
fication cards, which registrants are re- 
quired by the regulations to keep always 
in their personal possession.” Mr. Greg- 
ory acknowledges the illegality of what 


Explained 


in a grain shipping business in England 


actually happened, as martial law had 
not been invoked. Judging by the news- 
papers this explanation or plea has been 
accepted by the people, on the under- 
standing that the illegality will not be 
repeated; yet there appears to be also 
a sense that some means must be found 
for using “drag-nets” occasionally, since 
in no other way, apparently, is it pos- 
sible to catch determined skulkers. Word 
comes from Washington that a special 
corps of detectives, organized by the De- 
partment of Justice for this purpose, is 
now ready to round up draft evaders. 


At Bridgeport, 
Wee Labor Board Connecticut, on 
Sustained 


August 30, 6000 
union machinists in the munition fac- 
tories went on strike as a protest to 
the award of the National War Labor 
Board, to which had been referred a 
dispute of long standing with their em- 
ployers over a question of wages. The 
Labor Board had increased all wages 
under 78 cents an hour, but did not 
establish any rate above that, and did 
not change the classification of the ma- 
chinists, for which their union had 
asked. The Bridgeport branches of the 
International Union of Machinists, as 
well as the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, had agreed in writing beforehand 
to abide by the board’s decision. The 
manufacturers at once accepted it, but 
the strikers refused, and threatened to 
call a general strike in the trade, in 
spite of the fact that the national pres- 
ident of their federation had told them 
that if they did not .accept within 
forty-eight hours their union cards 
would be revoked. Instead, they re- 
newed the strike and appealed to Pres- 
ident Wilson, who wrote to them on 
September 13. 

After briefly reviewing the situa- 
tion, and informing the men of what 
had been done in the case of the Smith 
& Wesson Company, Mr. Wilson said: 

The arbitrator thus chosen has made an 
award which more than 90 per cent of the 
workers affected accept. You, who consti- 
tute less than 10 per cent refuse to abide 
by the award, altho you are best paid of 


the whole body of workers affected. and 
are therefore least entitled to press a fur- 
ther increuse of wages because of the high 
cost of living. But whatever the merits of 
the issue, it is closed by the award. Your 
strike against it is a breach of faith cal- 
culated to reflect on the sincerity of na- 
tional organized labor in proclaiming its 
acceptance of the principles and machinery 
of the National War Labor Board. . : 

It is of the highest importance to secure 
compliance with reasonable rules and pro- 
cedure for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Having exercized a drastic remedy 
with recalcitrant employers, it is my duty 
to use means equally well adapted to that 
end with lawless and faithless employees. 

Therefore, I desire that you return to 
work and abide by the award. If you re- 
fuse each of you will be barred from em- 
ployment in any war industry in the com- 
munity in which the strike occurred for a 
period of one year. During that time the 
Tinited States Employment Service will de- 
cline to obtain employment for you in any 
war industry elsewhere and the 
draft boards will be instructed to reject 
any claim of exemption based on your al- 
leged usefulness in war production. 

This ‘“work-or-fight” ultimatum was 
recognized as establishing the attitude 
of the Government toward such cases, 
and as virtually putting these strikers 
and others like them in a blacklist, 
apart from the danger of being put 
into uniform. It excited bitter resent- 
ment at first, but when the matter 
came to vote in a great meeting on 
September 16, all but an insignificant 
minority resolved: “That we go back 
to work, and that we work out our sal- 
vation thru the National War Labor 
Board.” 

The allusion to Smith & Wesson in 
Mr. Wilson’s letter to the Bridgeport 
strikers was to a corporation manufac- 
turing army revolvers in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, which recently was 
complained of by its workmen. The 
Labor Board investigated and found 
that the company had conducted for 
several years a non-union shop, and 
had required the employees to sign 
individually an agreement that they 
would not join a labor union without 
giving a week’s notice in writing. 
Eight men violated this contract and 
were discharged, whereupon the force 
struck. The War Board decided that 
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these eight men ought to be reinstated; 
that the company ought to permit an 
organization of such of its men as 
cared to combine; and that it should 
treat with mediators representing the 
employees. The company denied the 
authority of the board, and declared 
that before it would comply with its 
demand it would turn its plant over to 
the Government. This alternative was 
immediately accepted, and the War 
Department now operates the Smith & 
Wesson factory. 


+s Director General Mc- 
Raepeng Seene Adoo has dismissed 
the Inland Water- 
ways Commission, appointed last Feb- 
ruary, with high commendation of the 
work it has done, and has replaced it 
by a division of the Railway Adminis- 
tration. This will be in charge of G. A. 
Tomlinson, heretofore director of the 
New York and New Jersey canals. It 
will control all the canals and inland 
water-routes of the country as fast as 
taken in charge by the Railway Admin- 
istration. At present the Erie, Cape Cod, 
Raritan, and Mississippi and Warrior 
canals are under Government control. 
Federal management of the water- 
ways relieves them of the jealous op- 
position with which they have been re- 
garded by railway managers, and steps 
are being taken to utilize them far 
more than in the recent past. One of the 
most forward of these steps is putting 
into service on the Mississippi and 
its big tributaries lines of steel barges 
adapted to the navigation of those very 
uncertain streams. Hence a lively busi- 
ness is now returning to the levees of 
many river towns whose water-borne 
trade has been almost dead for a long 
time. Thus far the barges have been 
designed wholly for carrying bulky 
freight, but southern newspapers report 
that packets, built to conform to the 
utility model, yet arranged for carry- 
ing passengers comfortably, are being 
—— on some of the new barge 
ines, 


Waterways 


eas A jury in Cleveland, 
= Ohio, found Eugene V. 
com Debs guilty of violation 
of the Espionage act in_ recent 


speeches, particularly that at Canton, 
Ohio, on June 16, and sentenced him 
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MORE MEN RELEASED 
This electric storage battery driven chair car, similar to these to be installed at seashore resorts, 
is the first of a fleet to be used at the New York Zodlogical Park, so that men may be released 
for war work. Chairs of this type will also be used in hospitals 


on September 13 to ten years’ impris- 
onment and $10,000 fine on each of 
three counts, the sentences to run con- 
currently. He was then admitted to 
bail on condition that he remain qui- 
etly at his home until the appeal to be 
made by his attorneys shall be decided. 
No formal defense was presented, and 
the only argument was by Mr. Debs 
himself, who said he had no dispute to 
make with the evidence, or criticism of 
the conduct of the trial. He asserted 
that he did not consider that he had 
committed any crime, and would take 
back nothing he had said. 

On the same day a “secret’”’ conven- 
tion of representatives of the I. W. W. 
at Spokane, Washington, was raided 
by Federal agents, a great quantity of 
correspondence was seized, and four 
leaders were arrested and bound over 
to the Federal grand jury, charged 
with conspiracy to tie up war indus- 
tries in the Northwest. 

John Reed, an American who came 
from Russia some time ago, seeking 
recognition as an official representa- 


tive of the Bolsheviki, has been arrest- 
ed for the second time, charged with 
violation of the Espionage act in a 
speech to New York socialists. 


sa: The annual series of 
e.- es a, match games to determine 
the world championship 
in professional baseball ended dismally 
at Boston on September 11. The contest 
had narrowed to a match between the 
Chicago Cubs and Boston Red Sox, and 
Boston won. Little interest was taken 
anywhere in the series, as compared 
with the concentration of attention to 
it previous to the war, and the attend- 
ance at all six games was much dimin- 
ished. The gate receipts, consequently, 
were not up to expectations—in fact 
much less than half those of last year; 
and a quarrel over the division of their 
share of the money among the players 
almost prevented playing the final game. 
It was announced that the total paid 
attendance for the six games was 128,- 
483, against 186,663, and the receipts 
$179,619, as against $425,378 in 1917. 
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THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS’ TRAINING CAMP IN THE UNITED STATES 
Near Stamford, Connecticut, a military camp has been established where a battalion of Czecho-Slovaks are taking an intensive training course to 
fit them for service overseas with their brothers-in-arms. The camp is maintained by Czecho-Slovak funds and commanded by both United States 
and Czecho-Slovak officers. The uniform is somewhat like the French horizon blue with gay blue tam-o’-shanters 











WIPING OUT THE ST. MIHIEL SALIENT 


BY THE MILITARY CRITIC OF THE INDEPENDENT 


VERY one who has looked at 

the war map of France at any 

time in the last four years must 

have been struck by the curious 
kink in the battle line at St. Mihiel. 
[Readers who have no opportunity to 
hear the correct French pronunciation 
of this name may call it Sang-me-yel.] 
The line dividing the belligerents is for 
the most part a smooth curve, for any 
projecting point, being exposed to at- 
tack from three sides, is likely soon to 
be smoothed out. Also a_ belligerent 
which crosses a river and secures a 
foothold on the other side but is not 
able to make a further advance, usually 
has to abandon this foothold and retire 
behind the river. For in- 


to cut off its great fortresses one by one, 
beginning with the topmost, Verdun. 
The army group under the Prussian 
Crown Prince, advancing southward on 
the west side of Verdun in August, 1914, 
got almost to Bar-le-Duc while an army 
from Metz, advancing westward, crost 
the Meuse at St. Mihiel. This brought 
the two German armies within fifteen 
miles of one another and there was not 
a river or a fort between them. If they 
had joined, Verdun, twenty miles north, 
would have been caught in the loop and, 
being entirely surrounded and cut off 
from help, it would in time have had to 
surrender. But General Sarrail sent 
troops south from Verdun and General 


ished and when he crost the river by a 
pontoon bridge he found his forces op- 
posed by a single battalion of French 
Territorials without artillery. If the 
German general had realized a few 
days earlier how weak was the French 
defense of the line at this point he 
would doubtless have made a swifter 
advance and perhaps have covered the 
fifteen mile gap separating him from 
the Crown Prince. But, as we have seen, 
Sarrail intervened just in time to pre- 
vent their conjunction and so the line 
has stood since September 25, 1914, with 
the Germans in possession of St. Mihiel 
and even holding the bridgehead on the 
western side of the Meuse. The French 

have several times at- 





stance, the Germans have 
within the last two months 
been obliged recently to 
withdraw from the posi- 
tions they had obtained on 
the further side of the 
Ancre, the Avre and the 
Marne. 

But the St. Mihiel sali- 
ent is an exception to both 
these rules. The Germans 
in their first offensive of 
September, 1914, drove a 
narrow wedge into the 
French frontier, captured 
the bri zehead of St. Mi- 
hiel or che western side of 
the V use River and have 
held ever since. On an 





ord’ ry map this seems 
mi: ulous, but if one con- 
su a topographic map 


s ving the lay of the land 
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tempted to drive the Ger- 
mans from this sharp sali- 
ent by attacks on one side 
or the other, but it was left 
for the Yankees to do, and 
on Friday, the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1918, Secretary of 
War Baker, accompanied by 
Generals Pershing and Pe- 
tain, walked over the shaky 
bridge across the Meuse into 
St. Mihiel. 

This victory has an es- 
pecial significance, since it 
is the first time we have 
been “on our own.” In the 
operations on the Marne, 
the Oise and the Somme the 
American troops have been 
brigaded with the French or 
British and were under for- 
eign officers. But this new 








can see that there is 
‘sume reason for it. The 
eastern frontier of France 
is protected by gigantic 
fortifications prepared 
thousands of years before the ad- 
vent of man, but in accordance with 
ideas of modern military engineers. 
The Meuse is the moat, the hights 
on either bank form the escarpment 
and parapet and the slope of the 
Woevre its glacis. Along this plateau 
overlooking the Rhine valley the French 
had erected forty miles of fortresses, 
extending from Verdun on the north to 
Toul on the south. Further south there 
is a similar chain connecting Epinal 
and Belfort. These fortifications were 
deemed impregnable before the war and 
so they have proved themselves. The 
whole power of the German army con- 
centrated against one of them, Verdun, 
was unable to reduce it and the Ger- 
mans have never even got within reach 
of the other three. It was because of the 
known strength of the fortified frontier 
of France on the east that the Germans 
decided to invade France from the 
north, altho that involved the violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium and the 
antagonism of England. 
Since, then, the Germans despaired of 
breaking thru the barrier of the Meuse 
they undertook to get in behind and so 
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THE FORTRESS OF METZ 


The advance of the Americans beyond Thiaucourt has brought 
them within half a dozen miles of Fort Sommy, one of the outer 
ring of forts surrounding the entrenched camp of Metz, the chief 
stronghold of the German frontier 


Dubail sent troops north from Toul, and 
between them they were able to keep 
the German forces from conjunction 
and so Verdun was saved from encircle- 
ment. 

The reason why the Germans were 
able to get across the Meuse at St. 
Mihiel was partly because of the to- 
pography of the section and partly be- 
cause the French made the mistake of 
leaving it virtually undefended. The 
natural rampart formed by the hights 
east of the Meuse is broken here by a 
ravine that reaches almost to the river 
at the bend, where stands St. Mihiel, a 
town of ten thousand inhabitants. It 
was supposed to be protected by a fort 
on an adjacent hill, which in Cesar’s 
time was occupied by a Roman camp. 

Expecting to find the French frontier 
held in force. General von Stranz set 
out from the fortress of Metz with two 
army corps, some eighty thousand men, 
and heavy artillery. But these elaborate 
preparations proved unnecessary. The 
hights on the Meuse that he bombarded 
were unoccupied and when he reached 
St. Mihiel it was deserted. The Fort du 
Camp des Romains was easily demol- 


offensive on the Meuse was 
managed by American offi- 
cers and mostly carried out 
by American troops, altho 
actively aided by the 
French. There has natur- 
ally been some nervousness over the 
anticipated debut of the American 
army in the European theater of war. 
The courage of our soldiers was not 
questioned and it was known that they 
had received as long and careful a 
training as the recent recruits in any 
army. But officers cannot be extem- 
porized. The failure of the British of- 
fensives up to the present to realize the’ 
results to be expected from their num- 
bers and preparation has been chiefly 
due to the impossibility of providing ad- 
equately educated commanders for the 
millions of new men. On the other hand 
the French and the Germans have often 
done better than was anticipated in car- 
rying out an offensive or extricating 
themselves from difficult situations, be- 
cause they were largely managed by 
men who hade made the art of war a 
lifelong study. But the United States 
when it began to raise its new army of 


‘several millions had even fewer officers 


of experience in battle or even of pro- 
fessional training than England had, 
so it is gratifying to find that the Amer- 
ican officers as well as soldiers have 
performed creditably the duties entrust- 
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ed to them. Both the planning 





and the execution of the St. 
Mihiel offensive appear to have 
been perfect. The St. Mihiel sa- 
lient that has stood for four 
years was reduced in twenty- 
seven hours. More than 150 
square miles of Lorraine were 
liberated, more than 15,000 pris- 
oners captured and more than 
200 guns taken. 

In itself the recovery of the 
St. Mihiel salient cannot be 
called a major operation. It is 
not, for instance, so difficult or 
so important as the recovery of 
the Marne and Somme salients 
in which we participated, for 
these threatened respectively 
Paris and Amiens. The St. Mi- 
hiel salient had long since ceased 
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either. Joffre began his cam- 
paign in August, 1914, by an in- 
vasion of Alsace and if it had 
not been for the incompetence 
of a certain commander and the 
defection of certain troops a 
large part of the lost province 
might have been then regained. . 

Now there is an opportunity 
for the French to take up the 
eastern offensive where they 


4% were forced to leave off four 


years ago, and now with the aid 

of America to carry it thru. 
¥. The old women and children who 
crawled out of the ruined homes 
Z at St. Mihiel to kiss the hand of 
Mr. Baker show how welcome 
our boys will be to the liberated 
population. It has been inti- 
mated that Germany is willing 








to be a serious menace to France. 


to retrocede part of her acquisi- 


It would have been of value ‘to 
the Germans as a vantage point 
in case they renewed their at- 
tempt of 1914 to force the line 
of the Meuse. Otherwise it was 
a source of weakness and by 
cutting it off we have shortened 


THREE GERMAN SALIENTS CUT DOWN IN TWO 
MONTHS 


On July 18 the French began the counter-offensive that 
drove the Germans back from the Marne to the Vesle. 
In August the British obliterated the German salient that 
extended toward Amiens. In September the Americans 
nipt off the St. Mihiel salient. This map shows the whole 
line of the western front. The territory shaded in black 
has been retaken from the Germans in the last two months 


tions of 1871 in exchange for 
her African colonies. How much 
better it would be if the Allied 
delegates to the peace conference 


could sit down to the table with 


the remark: “We need not dis- 
cuss Alsace and Lorraine. France 


the German line of defense from 
forty to twenty miles. The German of- 
ficial report is unusually amusing: 

In anticipation of such an attack the 
evacuation of this salient, liable to encir- 
clement on both sides, which had been 
under consideration for years, was begun 
a few days ago. We did not, therefore, fight 
the battle to a finish, but carried out the 
movements contemplated, which the enemy 
was unable to prevent. 

It may be true that “the evacuation of 
this salient had been under considera- 
tion for years,” but it is pertinent to 
inquire why after 





back thru northern France and Belgium 
before reaching the boundary. To be 
sure, the land that lies to the east of 
France is not, in French opinion, Ger- 
man soil. It is Alsace and Lorraine and 
the French have never ceased to con- 
sider Strassburg and Metz as truly 
French as Reims and Lille. To destroy 
these towns and lands which they hope 
to recover would be as heartrending as 
to devastate northern France and Bel- 
gium. But they will not shrink from 


has got them back.” 

Such is the vision to which the Amer- 
ican advance invites us. But we must 
remember that this is only a first step 
and a comparatively easy step in the 
great undertaking. A second step of 
equal stride would bring us into the 
midst of Metz, which from the time of 
Cesar to the present has been one of 
the most invulnerable of fortresses. The 
French frontier, as we hav;) seen, is 
protected by four fortresses d the first 
class, Verdun, Toul, Epinal am Belfort. 
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stead of striking 
east they choose to 
strike north they 
must drive the en- 
emy all the way 


THE ST. MIHIEL SALIENT IS NO MORE 


The German salient that reached to the Meuse and cut the connection between the 
French fortresses of Verdun and Toul has been recovered by the Americans who, 
advancing from the south and west, met at Vigneulles, The important objectives before 
the new American front are the railroad center of Conflans and the fortress of Metz 


ing in cutting off 
the St. Mihiel sa- 
lient has accom- 
plished his com- 
plete aim or [Con- 
tinued on page 489 








have visited Gettys- 
burg—the greatest 
battlefield in America. 
I have visited Port 
Arthur—the greatest bat- 
tlefield in Asia. In this arti- 
cle I shall describe my visit 
to Verdun—the greatest 
battlefield in Europe and 
the world. 
There are four great 
modern fortresses guard- 


VERDUN, 


THE GREATEST 
BATTLEFIELD 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


cause they fear the milk 
will be stolen or not I can- 
not say. 

We shortly passed thru 
the pretty city of Bar-le- 
Duc. It was filled with 
American troops. We then 
struck a broad turnpike, 
and “hitting up” our pace 
we sped on _ past various 
munition factories and sup- 

< ply depots, past aerdromes 





ing the French front from 
a German invasion. They 
are Verdun, Toul, Epinal 
and Belfort. Verdun is the 
northernmost of these and 
lies almost directly east of 
Paris. Verdun is the only 
one that has been tested in 
this war. The other three 
are still considerably be- 
hind the French lines. But 
Verdun holds fast today as 
she did in 1914—a sharp 
salient thrust into the Ger- 
man lines. She is the only 
fortress in this war that 
has been able to survive 
the shelling of the 16-inch 
guns. 

The defense of the east- 
ern side of Verdun has re- 
cently been entrusted to 
the Americans, who on 
September 12 drove the 
Germans out of the St. 
Mihiel salient. This ground 
may be made the basis of 
a future offensive that will 
sweep the enemy out of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 








and freight yards, past 
farms and villages, and on 
and on, the roads continu- 

. ally getting more congested 
with troops and -trucks un- 
til we ascended the long 
ridge overlooking Verdun, 
and then with one or two 
sharp turns we found our- 
selves in the city, now al- 
most completely destroyed 
and entirely deserted except 
for the garrison still hold- 
ing it. 

We inquired our way to 
the citadel and then leaving 
our car down below the 
ramparts, walked. up the 
circuitous road to the gates 
of the great fortress. After 
proceeding thru a maze of 
paths we finally entered the 
citadel itself, and then pass- 
ing thru several corridors 
we walked down eighty- 
three steps—I counted 
them—into the underground 
city which holds the garri- 
son and serves as a resting 

> place for all the troops from 








Every one I met in Paris 
told me that Verdun was 
the most interesting spot 
to visit on the entire front lines. 
Accordingly when I sought permission 
from the French Government to visit 
the French war zone I asked that Ver- 
dun be included in my itinerary. But 
for some reason which I never under- 
stood, Reims was substituted for Ver- 
dun. It was not, therefore, until I ar- 
rived at an American sector adjacent to 
Verdun and learned that I was within 
automobile distance of the famous for- 
tress that it occurred to me that there 
were more ways of skinning a cat than 
one, and that I might be able to obtain 
permission to visit this famous salient 
thru the good offices of American head- 
quarters. As G. H. Q. was most willing 
to try to arrange matters, great was my 
delight shortly to hear that my request 
had been granted and that Friday, the 
16th of May, was to be the red letter 
day. 

Accordingly bright and early on the 
appointed morning we started out. My 
cousin, Captain Gardner Richardson, 
was my escort. Sergeant Frye acted as 
chauffeur. The latter was a native of 
Oklahoma who left school-teaching two 
years ago for the automobile business 
and had been taken in the first draft. 
His knowledge of automobiles caused 
him to be put in charge of one of the 
dozen machines used for visitors at 
G. H. Q. He told me that once he had 
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The soldiers’ theater at Verdun, sixty feet underground 


substituted for the chauffeur driving 
the car that always follows General 
Pershing’s. It was all he could do tq 
keep up, for the General does not enjoy 
the reputation of paying the most scru- 
pulous attention to speed laws. 

Our route took us thru the city of 
Bar-le-Duc, where the famous jam 
comes from, and then on forty miles 
thru a rich undulating farming coun- 
try to Verdun. The day was clear and 
warm, the road was fine, the curves 
broad and the grades gentle. Except 
for a couple of punctures we were mak- 
ing fine time. At one spot where we 
stopped for repairs two old men and 
an ancient woman were sitting by the 
roadside breaking stones by hand to be 
used in mending the road. The French 
have not yet got to the point where they 
use stone crushing machines, and one 
sees all along the roadside little piles of 
stone on which old peasants sit pound- 
ing away with their hammers all day 
long. We inquired of the old woman 
about her family. She said her four 
middle-aged sons—all she had—were 
now serving at the French front. We 
passed numerous small herds of cows in 
the pastures being tended by old women 
and children. Sometimes we saw an old 
woman knitting on a camp stool, as the 
cows browsed along the roadside. The 
French apparently never let the cows 
run loose as we do. Whether it is be- 


the neighboring forts. § 
We were ushered into the 
presence of Colonel A. De 
Hay, who was the commandant of the 
citadel during the siege. He was a 
tall, heavy, fatherly looking French- 
man with a most pleasant and gra- 
cious manner. He conducted us thru 
the long, dank, officers’ mess room into 
his little private dining room and re- 
ception room, where a very delicious 
luncheon was waiting to be served. The 
room was also the trophy room of the 
citadel and was most impressively dec- 
orated with flags and medals. The first 
thing that met my gaze was a great 
mirror in the center of the room over 
which hung a battle flag carried by Joan 
of Arc herself in one of her battles four 
hundred years ago. On one side of the 
flag was a colossal bronze replica of 
the Legion of Honor and on the other a 
huge Croix de Guerre six feet high, I 
should think. In addition to these tokens 
of honor I noticed on the walls decora- 
tions given to the garrison by England, 
Russia, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Portugal, 
Japan, etc. The colonel, too, had evi- 
dently been decorated by all the Allies, 
as the multicolored strips of ribbon com- 
pletely covering his breast indicated. 
After I had admired the trophies Colo- 
nel De Hay took a key out of his pocket, 
opened a small glass cabinet on a table, 
took out a small, faded, tawdry wreath 
of flowers and handed it to me. The 
card attached showed that it had been 
sent by some “Admiring Friends from 
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Darien, Connecticut.” That was the only 
recognition from the United States of 
America of the deathless heroism of the 
defenders of Verdun. When the colonel 
asked us to sign our names in the guest 
book I noticed the name of Ambassador 
Sharp written above mine, and so when 
I returned to Paris I suggested to the 
Ambassador that inasmuch as Congress 
had just passed a law permitting the 
decoration of soldiers for heroism on 
the field of battle it would be a most 
fitting courtesy for the United States 
to decorate Colonel De Hay and his gal- 
lant garrison. The Ambassador said he 
would take the matter up with Wash- 
ington, but what has come of it, if any- 
thing, I do not know. 

We then sat down to luncheon. The 
colonel had at our plates an actual 
printed menu, which I herewith repro- 
duce. The dinner bell was an inverted 
shell case suspended from an iron rod 
on the inside. It was a very simple but 
delicious luncheon and we did not arise 
until the colonel had proposed the health 
of America and we that of France. 

After luncheon we started out to in- 
spect the underground city. The fortress 
of Verdun was built by Napoleon but 
was modernized and rebuilt during 


1882-1890. It has now all the conven--- 


iences of a modern city. It is electrically 
lighted and there is enough electricity 
generated in addition to what the cit- 
adel needs to supply the whole city of 
Verdun if necessary. It has nearly five 
miles of gallery. It boasts of a mill that 
makes the bread, and storehouses suf- 
ficient to hold the food reserves for 
10,000 people for six months. It is sev- 
enteen meters under the solid rock and 
is practically shell proof. Verdun itself 
is above it. During the bombardment of 
1915-1916 the heaviest shells cracked 
the roof in places and the water leaked 
thru here and there, but there is no 
danger of its being demolished by anye 
guns now in use. The excavated city is 
down about the level of the Meuse 
River, which runs thru the town, and 
there is in consequence an elaborate 
pumping system installed in case of any 
flooding. 

Verdun itself is in a valley surround- 
ed by seven hills. Each hill contains a 
separate fort. The citadel of Verdun is, 
of course; the place to which the troops 
finally retire if hard prest, but dur- 
ing all the German offensive they were 
out in the front trenches, and the cita- 
del was deserted. 

We went into an oblong assembly 
room filled with flags of all nations. 
The American Labor Mission had been 
given a dinner there a few days pre- 
viously. There was a piano and stage 
at one end of the hall and a moving pic- 
ture machine in the rear. Nearby was 
a reading and lounge room with all the 
latest Parisian periodicals on the tables. 
We visited the wireless station sixty 
feet under the ground, and while there 
we watched the operator taking down 
the German communiqué that was be- 
ing sent out that very moment from 
Berlin. A vase of lilacs at his elbow 
gave a touch of color and sentiment to 
the murky surroundings. 
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The official seal of the Fort de Souville 


We went thru a great kitchen where 
the cooks were preparing meals, and 
then into the bakery where 25,000 loaves 
of bread are baked each day for the 
French army in this sector. During the. 
siege of 1916 this number was in- 
creased to 65,000 loaves a day. The 
Colonel turned to me with a smile and 
said I would be interested to know that 
70 per cent of the bread was made from 
flour that America has sent to France. 

We next went into the surgical room, 
where thousands upon thousands of 
operations had taken place. Along the 
wall I counted a row of fifteen steel 
helmets, each with a bullet hole or gash 
in it that had deflected a shot or piece 
of shrapnel and saved the life of the 
man who had worn it. 

The garrison priest here met us and 
teok us into the little chapel used by 
the officers and men of the garrison. 
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Menu of the luncheon at Verdun, auto- 
graphed by Colonel A. De Hay, command- 
ant of the citadel during the siege 


He showed us the statue of St. Bar- 
bara, the patron saint of artillery, 
which the soldiers had rescued from 
some neighboring town which the Ger- 
mans were shelling. The statue had not 
even been scratched. At the altar were 
three or four large vases filled with 
fresh flowers of the fields which the 
priest said the soldiers brought in 
every morning. There was also a hand- 
some old baptismal font that had been 
rescued from an ancient abbey in a 
neighboring village that was being de- 
stroyed by the German bombardment. 
The priest said that a woman who could 
not be transported during the evacua- 
tion of Verdun in February, 1916, was 
taken into the chapel, where her baby 
was born. The child was baptized in the 
old baptismal font. 

The last room we visited was used as 
a commissary store. A crowd of sol- 
diers were at the counter buying goods. 
The Colonel said they did a business of 
35,000 francs a day there. It was touch- 
ing to hear him address the poilus— 
some of them gray haired men—as “mes 
enfants.” 

We then walked down one of the long 
tunnels, pushed aside the gas curtain-— 
the fortress had been bombarded with 
gas shells only six weeks before—and 
came out into the light of day. We sum- 
moned our auto and the Colonel did us 
the honor of taking us thru the city. It 
was in a far worse state of annihilation 
than Reims or any other large city I 
saw in Belgium, France, or Italy. 
Whole blocks of houses were literally 
razed to the ground. Not a single build- 
ing was unscathed. It was destruction 
and desolation, complete and unre- 
deemed. In a few minutes we had passed 
beyond the outskirts of the town and 
were proceeding up the side of one of - 
the great hills in order to visit the fort 
on its top and get the view of the Ger- 
man trenches beyond. The whole side of 
the hill was honeycombed with dugouts 
where the soldiers were resting. These 
dugouts were tier on tier above each 
other and in some of them were horses. 
Half way up the hill we stopped at a 
little enclosure where we found a sight 
to bring the heart throbs to any Amer- 
ican far from home. There, under a 
canopy of green camouflage, were three 
sturdy little Ford cars. Their drivers 
were a group of khaki clad American 
boys from the University of Michigan. 
You can rest assured that we had a 
real “Old Home Week” there together 
for about fifteen minutes. On the other 
side of the road was the vast cemetery 
where over 6000 French soldiers were 
buried. Above each grave was a little 
wooden cross with the name of the poor 
boy who lay there, and below was the 
French flag stuck in the ground. We 
walked about the graveyard, with the 
priest drest in his long robes, a steel 
helmet on his head, and a gas mask on 
his chest. He had been tending the 
flowers about the graves as we came up. 
We then rode forward nearly to the 
top of the hill, where we got out and 
left our car behind a ridge and walked 
forward to the highest point of vantage. 
There spread [Continued on page 428 
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The Hun “hisMark 
Blot it Out 
with 


LIBERTY. 
BONDS & 


UST why should we be called 
upon to pour out our blood and 
treasure as never before? Be- 
cause the Hohenzollerns, the Prus- 
sian military caste and the great indus- 
trial chiefs of Germany plotted the 
conquest of the world and have already 
made a long stride toward its realiza- 
tion. The design seems to have been 
hatched some twenty-five years ago. By 
1900 the Kaiser had reached the point 
of publicly holding up the Roman world- 
empire as Germany’s ideal. From about 
1908 on the avowal of the design by 
German statesmen and publicists be- 
came quite frank. Deaf to warning 
voices, the world smiled at these bold 
utterances as signs of swelled head be- 
cause it was ignorant of the Kaiser’s 
plottings with crowned heads, of the 
artful fostering of German Kultur 
among Russians and Americans of Ger- 
man blood, of the political penetration 
of other countries by Germans in com- 
mercial guise, and of the secret build- 
ing in time of peace of a spy system 
such as the world had never seen. 
Thanks chiefly to the Russian Bol- 
sheviki the Kaiser now lords it over 
nearly a quarter of a billion of human 
beings. A peace on the basis of the 
actual war map would leave him with 
three and one-half times as many people 
to draw recruits from and squeeze taxes 
out of as he had four years ago. Apply 
the Prussian military system and in 
twenty-five years thirty millions of 
trained soldiers would be ready to 
march at the bidding of the Hohenzol- 
lern. Meantime submarines and other 
instruments of destruction would be 
perfected and prepared in enormous 
quantity, as were Zeppelins and big 
howitzers before August, 1914. When 
the Kaiser struck, the rest of Europe 
would be crushed, and the separated 
free peoples—England, Canada, and 
the United States, Australasia, South 
Africa and Central and South America 
—would be subjugated one after an- 
other. 
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WHY IT IS 
A “LIBERTY” 
BOND 


BY EDWARD A. ROSS 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY. OF WISCONSIN 


This is no fevered dream, but a rea- 
sonable inference from what the au- 
thors of German policy are continually 
saying. Already there are books and 
articles setting forth the “lessons” from 
this war and explaining how to insure 


the success of the “next war.” The Ger- . 


man leaders have not lost their faith 
in war nor disavowed their design of 
world domination. So this time there 
is no excuse for being caught napping 
as in 1914. 

People-control of government disap- 
peared from the world with the sub- 
jugation of the Greek city common- 
wealths about three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, and reappeared only in the 
thirteenth century in the cities of Italy 
and Flanders. From the rise of the Eng- 
lish Parliament six hundred years ago, 
people-government has not been a 
stranger to man, and since the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions it has 
spread like wildfire over the globe. Now 
it is forced to grapple with a league of 
four out of the five remaining Divine 
Right monarchs to settle whether it or 
autocracy is to perish from the earth. 

Aside from Germany’s treatment of 
the Alsatians and. German-Poles, our 
only clue as to what would happen to 
the world under the Hohenzollern scep- 
ter, is the fate of the ancient world 
under Roman dominion. 

In the ancient world the Romans be- 
came a privileged race and remained 
such until the edict of Caracalla in 212 
A. D. This means that the dominating 
people lorded it over the conquered for 
from three to six centuries. In the same 
way under the Teutonic world-domin- 











ion the German would be promoted to 
superiority and would enjoy for gen- 
erations a monopoly of higher educa- 
tional opportunities, the public offices, 
the more dignified professions, and so- 
cial prestige. Our grandchildren would 
be despised like the “natives” in the 
Asiatic dependencies of some European 
powers. 

The consciousness of unfreedom par- 
alyzes the higher life of man. Contrast 
the contributions to civilization made by 
the free Athenians with those made by 
the subjugated Athenians. Hence, 
presently a kind of pall would descend 
upon mankind. The German intellect 
would give itself to governing rather 
than to research. The grandchildren of 
us Americans, English and French 
would be smitten with intellectual ster- 


“ility. The torrent of great poems, 


dramas, works of art and discoveries of 
science would shrink to a rill. Despite 
great public works and imposing monu- 
ments after the “Germania” style, the 
world would suddenly show signs of old 
age. 

Society under the later Roman Em- 
pire was the most aristocratic the world 
has ever seen. There was no equality of 
classes before the law, and all small 
freeholders were forced to become ten- 
ants-on-sufferance of the senatorial no- 
bility. So the triumph of Germany 
would mean the early death of social- 
ism, social democracy, the labor move- 
ment, and every other endeavor to win 
for the toilers a better economic and 
social position. A power that throws 
poison gas bombs among the Ukrainian 
peasants who withhold their wheat, is 
capable of unloosing upon strikers 
flame projectors and aerial bombs as 
well as machine guns. 

This will not come to pass only he- 
cause most of us would rather live on 
acorns than let this blight fall upon the 
world. Day by day hardens in Amer- 
icans the determination to smash the 
Kaiser and smash him now; more: and 
more they see the fitness of calling the 
means of doing it, “Liberty” bonds. 
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WHEN THE 
BROWNINGS BEGIN 
TO TALK 


Just as their simultane- 
ous shots went off a photo- 
graph snapped this long 
line of American sharp- 
shooters trying. out the 
new Browning machine 
gun adopted by _ the 
United States army. The 
gun has shown up admir- 
ably in field tests and the 
War Department an- 
nounced recently that the 
factories manufacturing 
it were well on the way 
to quantity production 


British Official © Western Newspaper Union 


ROUGH-RIDERS OF THE BRITISH MACHINE-GUN 


CORPS 


Presa Illuatrating 


THH NEW FRENCH 
AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


At the left is a poilu 
using the latest light ma- 
chine gun adopted by the 
French army. It looks 
almost like an ordinary 
army rifle and it is not 
so very much heavier. A 
soldier can carry it eas- 
ily on the march and it 
can be fired from the 
shoulder or from a rest. 
This gun has the advan- 
tagé to an even greater 
degree than the Brown- 
ing light-weight of sim- 
plicity in mechanical con- 
struction and operation 


ounted on motor cycles, armed with machine guns, carrying full fighting equipment, these men led the way to victory in Picardy 
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A LOCOMOTIVE THAT JERKS OUT THE LOGS 


The train crew are all soldiers, tho they wear overalls sometimes at work instead of uni- 
forms. The men themselves built this road by which the logs are hauled from forest to sawmill 


Photographs from C. C. Chapman 

“RIVING” A BIG ONE 
Sometimes logs have to be split to make it 
possible to handle them. At the right are some 
of the soldiers building camp in a clearing 


FROM THE 
OREGON FORESTS TO THE 
WESTERN FRONT 
An army of twenty thousand sol- 
diers is working in the spruce forests 
of Oregon and Washington to get out 
the wood needed for our aeroplanes. 
There is in reality here a_ vital 


section of the fighting front 
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Photograph by Captain Hayden 
THE MEN LOOK SMALL 

Spruce trees for aeroplane stock must 
be sound and sizeable; they average 
sig to twelve feet in diameter, 175 to 
250 feet tall and 250 to 500 years old. 
These soldiers by a trunk they started 
cutting giwe a good idea of its size 
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“FORCED BACK BY OUR STEADY ADVANCE THE ENEMY IS RETIRING” 


This photograph of General Foch. commander-in-chief of the Allied armies on the western front, and General Pershing, commanding 
the American troops overseas, was taken outside G. H. Q., somewhere in France, not long before our big drive started 

















THE FIGHT AGAINST RUST 


RON is one of the rarest metals in 

the world, rarer than gold, rarer 

than platinum. The reason is that 

oxygen has too great an attach- 
ment for iron, and, since oxygen is the 
most ubiquitous of the elements, iron 
can only escape its ardent embraces 
by hiding away in the center of the 
earth. The united elements, known to 
the chemist as iron oxide and to the 
outside world as rust, are among the 
commonest of compounds, and their 
colors, yellow and red like the Span- 
ish flag, are displayed on every moun- 
tain side. From the time of Tubal Cain 
man has ceaselessly labored to divorce 
these elements, and, having once sep- 
arated them, to keep them apart, so 
that the iron may be retained in his 
service. But here, as usual, man is 
fighting against nature, and his gains, 
as always, are only temporary. Sooner 
or later his vigilance is circumvented 
and the metal that he has extricated 
by the fiery furnace returns to its nat- 
ural affinity. The flint arrowheads, 
the bronze spearpoints, the gold orna- 
ments, the wooden idols of prehistoric 
man are still to be seen in our muse- 
ums, but his earliest steel swords have 
long since crumbled into dust. 

Every year the blast furnaces of the 
world release 72,000,000 tons of iron 
from its oxides, and every year about 
a quarter of that amount reverts to 
its primeval forms. So man after five 
thousand years of metallurgical indus- 
try has barely got three years ahead 
of nature, and should he cease his ef- 
forts for a generation there would be 
little left to show that man had ever 
learned to extract iron from its ores. 
The old question, “What becomes of 
all the pins?” may 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


venting the iron which we have ob- 
tained and fashioned into useful tools 
from being lost thru oxidation. Now 
there is only one way of keeping iron 
and oxygen from uniting, and that is 
to keep them apart. A very thin divid- 
ing wall will serve for the purpose, for 
instance, a film of oil. But ordinary oil 
will rub off, so it is better to cover the 
surface with an oil like linseed, which 
oxidizes to a hard elastic and adhesive 
coating. If with linseed oil we mix iron 
oxide or some other pigment we have 
a paint that will protect iron perfectly 
so long as it is unbroken. But let the 
paint wear off or crack so that air can 
get at the iron, then rust will form and 
spread underneath the paint on all 
sides. The same is true of the porce- 
lain-like enamel with which our kitchen 
ironware is nowadays coated. So long 
as the enamel holds it is all right, but 
once it is broken thru at any point it 
begins to scale off, and then arises an- 
other rumor that German spies are poi- 
soning our food with powdered glass. 

Obviously it would be better for 
some purposes if we could coat our 
iron with another and less easily oxi- 
dized metal than with such dissimilar 
substances as paint or porcelain. Now 
the nearest relative to iron is nickel, 
and a layer of this of any desired 
thickness may easily be deposited by 
electricity upon any surface, however 
irregular. Nickel takes a bright polish 
and keeps it well, so nickel plating has 
become the favorite method of protec- 
tion for small objects where the ex- 
pense is not prohibitive. Copper plat- 
ing is used for fine wires. A sheet of 


Zine is negative toward iron, so when 
the two are in contact and exposed to 
the weather the zinc is oxidized first, 
A zinc plating affords the protection 
of a Swiss Guard, it holds out as long 
as possible, and when broken it per- 
ishes to the last atom before it lets 
the oxygen get at the iron. The zinc 
may be applied in four different ways. 
It may be deposited by electrolysis, as 
in nickel plating, but the zinc coating 
is more apt to be porous. The sheets 
or articles may be dipped in a bath of 
melted zinc. This gives us the familiar 
“galvanized iron.” Besides these older 
methods of applying zinc, there are now 
two new ones. One is the Schoop proc- 
ess, by which a wire of zinc or other 
metal is fed into an oxyhydrogen air 
blast of such heat and power that it 
is projected as a spray of minute drops 
with the speed of bullets, and any ob- 
ject subjected to the bombardment of 
this metallic mist receives a coating as 
thick as desired. The zinc spray is so 
fine and cool that it may be received 
on cloth or the bare hand. In the She- 
rardizing process the articles are put 
into a tight drum with zinc dust and 
heated to 800° F. The zinc at this tem- 
perature attacks the iron and forms a 
series of alloys ranging from pure zinc 
on the top to pure iron at the bottom 
of the coating. Even if this cracks in 
part, the iron is more or less protected 
from corrosion so long as any zinc re- 
mains. 

Another way of protecting ironware 
from rusting is to rust it. This is a sort 
of prophylactic method like that adopt- 
ed by modern medicine where inocula- 
tion with a mild culture prevents a 
serious attack of the disease. The ac- 

tion of air and 





be as well asked 
of rails, gas pipes 
and threshing ma- 
chines. The end of 
all iron is the 
same. However 
many may be its 
m e tamorphoses 
while in the serv- 
ice of man it re- 
lapses at last into 
its original state 
of oxidation. To 
save a pound of 
iron from corro- 
sion is then as 
much a benefit to 
the world as to 








\ water on iron forms 
a series of com- 
pounds and mix- 
tures of them. 
Those that contain 
least oxygen are 
hard, black and 
magnetic like iron 
itself. Those that 
have most oxygen 
are red and yellow 
powders. By put- 
ting on a tight coat- 
ing of the black 
oxide we can pre- 
vent or hinder the 
oxidation from go- 
ing on into the pul- 








produce another 
pound from the 
ore. In fact, it is of much greater 
benefit, for it takes four pounds 
of coal to produce one pound of 
steel, so whenever a piece of iron is 
allowed to oxidize it means that four 
times as much coal must be oxidized 
in order to replace it. And the beds of 
coal will be exhausted before the beds 
of iron ore. 

If we are ever to get ahead, if we 
are to gain any respite from this enor- 
mous waste of labor and natural re- 
sources, we must find ways of pre- 
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Tires and cannon made rust-proof by the Parker process 


iron dipped in melted tin comes out 
coated with a thin adhesive layer of 
the latter metal. Such tinned plate, 
commonly known as “tin,’” has become 
the favorite material for pans and 
cans. But if the tin is scratched the 
iron beneath rusts more rapidly than 
if the tin were not there, for an elec- 
trolytic action is set up and the iron, 
being the negative element of the 
couple, suffers at the expense of the 
tin. 

With zinc it is quite the opposite. 


verulent stage. This 
is done in several 
ways. In the Bower-Barff process the 
articles to be treated are put into a 
closed retort and a current of super- 
heated steam passed thru for twenty 
minutes followed by a current of pro- 
ducer gas (carbon monoxide), to re- 
duce any higher oxides that may have 
been formed. In the Gesner process a 
current of gasoline and vapor is used 
as the reducing agent. The blueing of 
watch hands, buckles and the like may 
be done by dipping them into an oxi- 
dizing bath such as melted saltpeter. 


at Detroit 
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But in order to afford complete pro- 
tection, the layer of black oxide must 
be thickened by repeating the process, 
which adds to the time and _  ex- 
pense. This causes a slight enlargement, 
and the high temperature often warps the 
ware so it is not suitable for nicely adjust- 
ed parts of machinery, and of course tools 
would lose their temper by the heat. A new 
method of rust proofing which is free from 
these disadvantages is the phosphate proc- 
ess invented by Thomas Watts Coslett, an 
English chemist, in 1907, and developed by 
the Parker Company, of Detroit. This con- 
sists simply in dipping the iron or sheet 
articles into a tank filled with a dilute solu- 
tion of ircn phosphate heated nearly to the 
boiling point by steam pipes. Bubbles of 
hydrogen stream off rapidly at first, then 
siower, and at the end of half an hour or 
longer the action ceases, and the process 
is complete. What has happened is that the 
iron has been converted into a basic iron 
phosphate to the depth of about one three 
thousandth of an inch. Any one who has 
studied elementary qualitative analysis will 
remember that when he added ammonia to 
his “unknown,” iron and phosphoric acid, 
if present, were precipitated together, or 
in other words, iron phosphate is insoluble 
except in acids. Therefore a_ superficial 
film of such phosphate will protect the iron 
underneath except from acids. This film is 
not a coeting added on the outside like 
paint and enamel or tin and nickel plate. 
It is therefore not apt to scale off, and it 
does not increase the size of the article. 
No high heat is required as in the Sherard- 
izing and Bower-Barff processes, so steel 
teols can be treated without losing their 
temper or edge. Even the hairlike steel 
needles with which the dentist probes the 
cavity of a tooth can be subjected to the 
Parker process without injury. 

The deposit consisting of ferrous and 
ferric phosphates mixt with black iron 
oxide may be varied in composition, tex- 
ture and color. It is ordinarily a dull gray, 
and oiling gives a soft matt black more in 
accordance with modern taste than the 
shiny nickel plating that delighted our 
fathers. Kiven the military nowadays show 
more quiet taste than formerly, and have 
abandoned their glittering accouterments. 
Here the Parker process comes into play, 
and it is now being applied to various 
munitions from cannon to hand grenades, 
end from cameras to buttons. 

The Parker bath is not expensive and 
ean be used continuously for months by 


adding more of the concentrated solution | 


to keep up the strength and removing the 
sludge that is precipitated. Besides the iron 
the solution contains the phosphates of 
other metals, such as calcium or strontium, 
manganese, molybdenum, or tungsten, ac- 
cording to the particular purpose. Since the 
phosphating solution does not: act on 
nickel, it may be used on articles that have 
been partly nickel-plated so there may be 
produced, for instance, a bright raised de- 
sign against a dull black background. Then, 
too, the surface left by the Parker process 
is finely etched, so it afforas a good attach- 
ment for paint or enamel if further protec- 
tion is needed. Then if the enamel does 
crack, the iron beneath does not rust and 
scale off the coating. 

These, then, are some of the methods 
which are now being used to comLat our 
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James McCutcheon &Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


Fancy Table Linens 


Italian Needlepoint 
on Cream Handwoven 
Linen. Sct of twenty- 
five pieces consisting 
of 20-inch Centerpiece 
and two sises of plate 
Doilies 


$48.50 


and Fayal Islands, also India, China and Japan, 
we have collected an assortment of Fancy 
Linens, distinctive in character and many of 
which are moderate in price. 

Luncheon Sets—round, square, oval and oblong in 
many styles of Embroidery and Lace. Twenty-five 
pieces to a set . «+ $10.50 to 175.00 per set. 


Mosaic and Italian Cut-work Tea Cloths. One to 
one and a half yards square $7.50 to 55.00 


Tea Napkins—plain and fancy in a large and attractive 
variety $5.00 to 67.50 per dozen 


Lace Luncheon and Dinner Cloths in a number of 
exquisite designs. These Cloths are made in round and 
oblong shapes . $57.50 to 350.00 


Scarfs of every size and description. Lace-trimmed, 
Embroidered, Italian Needlepoint, Mosaic, Sicilian, 
ek. es from $2.00 to 150.00 each. 


Tray Cloths—oval and oblong, in many styles of Em- 
broidery and Lace. 


Estimates and drawings submitted for the embroidering 
of monograms, crests, etc. Linens to be embroidered for 
the Holidays should be ordered now. 


Our Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue show- 
ing many other attractive Household Linens 
mailed gladly on request. 
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THE 1918 EDITION OF 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


IS NOW READY FOR YOU 


By special arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. we are able to supply you 
with the American Year Book at practically manufacturing cost in combination with a 
yearly subscription to THe INDEPENDENT. You can obtain the Year Book from no other 
source for less than the regular price—$3.00. Tue INDEPENDENT is $4.00. Our price for 
both is only FIVE DOLLARS.—Address 
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eternal enemy, the rust that doth corrupt. 
All of them are useful in their several ways. 
No one of them is best for all purposes. 
None of them will afford permanent pro- 
tection. Nature is insidious and unceasing 
in her efforts to bring to ruin the achieve- 
ments of mankind, and we need all the 
weapons we can find to frustrate her de- 
structive determination. 





119 West 40th Street New York 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


PR Dy alin 

The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


& . bd 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 161 
that tells all about it. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Mak f the Celeb: lenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges. Hea’ = and Furnaces. 





Alt FREE Shoe Book 


ee NM cf drwoar shoes for en Women and Children. 


1s \ combine comfort, byte, and, auaity te, Wt 
x orices. Send 
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SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: We assist 
in prepar- 
ing material for special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and advertise the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


































VERDUN, THE GREATEST 
BATTLEFIELD 


(Continued from page 421) 

out before us was a panorama that I shall 
never forget as long as I live. About us the 
country spread out for twenty miles in all 
directions. Before the war the whole ridge 
was completely wooded. Now there was 
literally not a tree or even a splintered 
trunk left. The whole region had been so 
completely shelled by the great German 
guns that the ground was nothing but a 
static sea of raw earth, shell hole following 
shell hole like the waves of the ocean. Here, 
there and everywhere had been erected iso- 
lated wooden crosses betokening the spots 
where some brave soldiers fell. Sometimes 
the shells would uncover the graves, and I 
was told that if I walked out in the fields 
in any direction I would have come across 
many uncovered corpses. 

We could see Verdun down in the valley 
behind us and the other six giant 
fortresses on the neighboring hills. The 
Meuse wound its silvery. way thru the 
valley on one side, and out in front of us 
not a mile away’ were the German lines. 
A's I stood there the enemy were firing at 
some of our batteries in the valley half 
a mile below us, and the shells were ex- 
ploding, throwing up great spouts of earth 
as they landed in the barren expanse. We 
were standing directly on the roof of Fort 
de Souville. Our third line trenches ran 
almost across it. We could see Forts St. 
Michel, Belleville, and Douaumont, the 
most famous of all, as well as Terre, 
Thaumont and Haurdomont. Pointing to 
a spot on my left the Colonel said, “Look 
thru the glass and see the village of 
Fieurry.” I looked but could see nothing. 
“Of course you can’t see anything,” he 
replied. “There is not even a pebble left 
of that town.” All that now remains of 
civilization about Verdun is raw pocked 
earth, bare hills seamed by roads and 
little paths where the soldiers walk to and 
from their batteries and dugouts. It 
is the grimmest and most terrible vision 
of the destructiveness of war that the hu- 
man mind can conceive. 

Near where we were standing there was 
a broad iron disk that looked something 
like a gigantic turtle’s back. I was told 
that it was the cupola of one of the dis- 
appearing French big guns below. Near- 
by was also a concealed anti-aircraft gun: 
We walked on a hundred feet and came 
to the entrance of the fortress. It was 
nothing but a hole in the ground. We 
walked down sixty feet into the earth and 
found a labyrinth of passageways leading 
to gun implacements, ammunition caves 
and barracks. As the heaviest of the Ger- 
man shells only dislodge thirty-five feet of 
earth, the soldiers in this fort had fifteen 
feet of leeway between themselves and 
danger. . We crawled thru winding, 
slimy passages dimly lit by an occasional 
electric light and finally came to a little 
room where we met the Commandant, a 
dashing French soldier in a blue coat and 
old-fashioned pre-war scarlet trousers. 
He took us into the wireless station where 
the operator was trying to get into com- 
municatioa with the Eifel Tower in Paris. 
We then went into the soldiers’ reception 
room where one of the Commandant’s aides 
played for us an American ragtime tune 
on an American phonograph. This seemed 
to amuse the French greatly and they 
watched us keenly to see whether we ap- 
preciated our own records. Before we 
said goodbye the Commandant stamped 
my notebook with the othcial seal of the 
fortress which I herewith reproduce. We 
finally came out to daylight by the pas- 
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—used to tempt Americans 
abroad to the famous cures 
of Europe. But—never 
again! Americans KNOW 
now that American ‘‘cures’’ 
for American ills, and espec- 
ially for that fine, high- 
tensioned American heart, 
are not only just as good 
but better for Americans. 
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WE have issued during 
the last few months the 
following Catalogues, which 
will be sent free on appli- 
cation. In writing, please 
specify by number which are 
wanted. 


No, 121. The Medlicott Library. On Anglo- 
Saxon, Early English Language, Lit- 
erature, Antiquities, a History, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Ritual, and His- 
tory, Heraldry, Lives of the Reform- 
ers, Public Records, Topography, 
Nomenclature, etc. 53 pp., 1036 
titles. 
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Publications. 40 pp., 1130 titles. 
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sage thru which the French soldiers 
cnce rushed out in single file and killed 
500 Germans when the latter made their 
supreme effort to capture the fort. One 
would have thought that the Germans 
eould have killed them all as they emerged 
cne at a time from the hillside. It was 
only another of the countless evidences 
of French supervalor in this war. 

From this point we got a very good 
view of Fort Vaux. This was the fort 
that the Germans took and held for five 
months during the time when it was 
thought possible that even Verdun might 
fall. But the French bombarded it so hard 
from all the other forts that the Germans 
finally had to give it up. 

Just then half a dozen shots came over 
our heads. It looked as tho they ex- 
ploded down the hill exactly where the 
Michigan boys and the Ford cars were 
stationed. We afterward learned that the 
shells had gone a couple of hundred yards 
beyond where we had stood. Fortunately 
no one was hurt. 

We then re-entered our cars and circled 
about the valley. I counted over my 
head four French aeroplanes so high in 
the sky that they looked like dragon flies. 
Tiny white puffs of cotton were punctuat- 
ing the sky all about them from the Ger- 
man anti-aircraft guns. We passed many 
of our machine gun batteries firing inter- 
mittently at the German lines, and saw 
thousands of dugouts on the slopes of the 
hills, the men sitting outside eating their 
evening meal. We went thru a dozen 
villages completely demolished and saw 
among other curious freaks of the war’s 
destruction a skeleton railroad train that 
had been caught between the German and 
French fire the first days of the war and 
had been shot thru and thru by both sides. 
We finally came over a pontoon bridge— 
the original one was dangling over“ the 
river—and then back to Verdun, where 
we visited several anti-aircraft batteries 
concealed in demolished houses. 

We left the Colonel at the entrance to 
his underground citadel, bade him good- 
bye and then started for our long home- 
ward spin of sixty miles. We had gone 
but a few miles beyond the city gates 
when an incident occurred that, while of 
no special military importance, I some- 
times think will linger longer in my mem- 
ory than anything I saw in France. We 
spied a young French soldier walking 
along the road ahead of us. He was carry- 
ing some packages in his hand, and was 
evidently going somewhere in particular. 
Ever since my boyhood days among the old 
Connecticut hills when my Uncle John told 
me never to pass a stranger on the road 
without giving him a lift if there was a 
vacant seat in the carriage I have tried 
to follow his advice—even in these auto- 
mobile days. At all events, we slowed up 
and asked the young soldier if he was 
going our way. He said he was, and at 
our invitation to accompany us he jumped 
into the car with alacrity. He was a fine- 
looking young sergeant-major of about 
cight and twenty, with very red cheeks 
and a little black mustache that turned 
up at the corners. His coat was open at 
the throat as it was warm walking, but he 
instantly buttoned it up and sat very 
crect and respectful in the presence of 
Captain Richardson, a superior officer. 
We soon thawed him out, however, and 
found him a most agreeable and informing 
companion. It seems that he had been in 
the trenches since last summer and had 
just got his first leave of absence to go 
home for a few days. He had taken off 
his trench uniform and put on his best 
one and had started to go to the railroad 
station when he was given some duty to 
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The Automatic Soldier 


No longer confined to the imagination of the inventor, but actually pat- 
ented and successfully tested. This marvellously efficient automatic 
soldier, controlled by wireless, will enormously magnify the fighting power 
of the Allied Armies. Minutely described in the October Electrical 
Experimenter, with color illustration and diagrams. 
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A big word and a big subject. So 
big that the Plectrical Experimenter 
engaged the author of this amazing 
invention, LeRoy J. Leishman, to de- 
scribe it, with illuminating chart in 
this wonderful October number. 
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Does the Camera Lie? 


You often suspect magic or trickery 
at the movies. Mysterious as they 
seem, “Movie Tricks Exposed” in the 
Electrical Experimenter for October 
makes their solution as simple as 
A. B. C. Charts and illustrations. 
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perform. Then when he finally arrived 
the train had left ten minutes before and 
there was not another train for twenty- 
four hours. He had started to walk the 
forty miles to his little village near Bar 
le Due and had intended to spend the 
night at some farmhouse and then reach 
home the next afternoon. He said his 
leave of absence was given him so suddenly 
that he. had not had time to notify his 
wife of kis coming and he was going to 
surprize her. I had visions of a pretty 
family reunion and I asked him if he had 
any children. He looked rather wistful as 
he replied that his baby girl had died since 
he had been fighting—and his mother also. 
We found out that some American troops 
had been brigaded near his regiment and 
he told us of a certain American battery 
whose boys had been under his personal 
instruction. I asked him if the Americans 
could fight. “Yes,” he replied, “they are 
splendid soldiers.” I asked him if they 
were as good shots as the French, and he 
said, “Yes, just as good.” 

“But,” I said,. “surely the Americans 
have some faults?’ 

He laughed and then related this inci- 
dent. When the American boys had been 
a few days on the line they took their un- 
derclothes down to the brook and after 
washing them hung them out on the bushes 
in front of the guns to dry. Of course the 
German aeroplanes came along shortly 
and took photographs of these strange 
white objects. The next day the Germans 
completely put the American battery out 
of business. 

“But,” said the sergeant, “the Ameri- 


cans will not hang out their underclothes 


again in a place they want to conceal from 
the enemy.” 

He told us that if we would be good 
enough to let him out at the cross roads 
about three miles this side of Bar le Duc 


‘he would walk the rest of his way home 


to his little village two miles off the main 
road. But I thought to myself, “I 
guess Uncle Sam can afford the extra 
gasolene to take a French soldier straight 
to his home who had not seen his 
wife for eight months.” So when we 
arrived at the cross roads and the French- 
man signaled to our chauffeur to stop, we 
gave the signal to go ahead. I never saw a 
man’s face light up as his did when he 
perceived what we were going to do. 

I remember as we flew along the coun- 
tryside he saw a woman working in the 
fields. He called out, “Alloa Jeanne!” The 
woman looked up, but we went by so fast 
that she could not recognize him, ‘“That’s 
my sister-in-law,” he said. Then we saw 
a one-armed soldier coming along the road. 
“Alloa, Pierre,” he shouted as we passed. 
And he added, “He is my school friend.” 
Put we had vanished before Pierre could 
realize who had called him. In a few min- 
utes we came to a little village in which 
was billeted a batallion of jet black Al- 
gerian troops with red fezes on their 
heads. We had to slow down to our first 
gear in order to get thru them. As we 
turned the corner of the village, our friend, 
pointing five hundred yards ahead to a 
house, said, “That’s my home,” and then 
in a second, “C’est ma femme.” There she 
was—as pretty a young Frenchwoman as 
you could want to see. She was drest all in 
black—I suppose for the baby—and was 
standing in the doorway watching the even- 
ing street throng moving by. By her side was 
a girl of fourteen or fifteen years old, evi- 
dently his or her sister. Of course in this 
out of the way village a great American 
Cadillac coffee-colored car with U. S. A. 
in large letters on the side and red, white 
and blue stripes painted on the glass wind- 
shield was a most conspicuous sight. We 
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Household Economics, Fine Arts, Music, 
Physical Education, , Secretarial | Studies 
A special diploma, securable upon the completion of two 
or three years, commands teacher’s or supervisor's 
certificate. 
Resid ac dations for two hundred students. 
Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Summer session. 
For catalogue address 
Louiss Hotmes Watersocey, B. A., Registrar 
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The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Unusual advantages in French are offered 
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Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-third year begins September 25th, 1918. 
For Catalogue, address THe Dean or StupeEntTs. 


HARTWICK SEMINARY, N.Y. 
Founded 1797. Prepares for Coliege. Steam heat. Electric light. 
Hot and coli water. Competent teachers. $27+. Catalog free. 

Address J. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 











Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
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course leading to B. D. All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins September 
30, 1918. Address President C. S. Nash, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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CLAUDIA M. REDD, Principal, Lansdowne, Pa. 
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were the cynosure of all eyes. Suddenly the 
girl recognized him and uttered a shriek. 
Then his wife saw him too. First the color 
came to her cheeks as I have never seen 
it come to any woman’s before. Then it 
receded, leaving her deathly white. I 
thought she would fall, but she came tot- 
tering toward us. He jumped over the side 
of the car, but suddenly remembering that 
ke was in the presence of a superior ofli- 
cer, he turned about, drew himself up, 
came to attention and saluted Captain 
Richardson. Then, turning to me _ said, 
“Merci beaucoup, Monsieur,” and _ shook 
my hand. He turned swiftly to his wife 
but she had retreated to the shadow of the 
doorway. But he picked up the young girl 
clean off her feet, kissed her on both 
cheeks as he ran to the doorway, and then 
as we turned the corner half a minute later 
we saw them still in each other’s arms. 

Captain Richardson and myself did not 
have much to say to each other for the 
next mile or two down the road. But 
finally I said, “I am sorry we did not ask 
that fellow his name or give him ours, for 
I should like to see him again in this 
world. I know we shall never forget him 
and I don’t think he will ever forget us.” 

“And wasn't it good,” said Captain 
Richardson, who is a bachelor, “that she 
was such a pretty Frenchwoman.” 

A few minutes later we were in Bar le 
Due sitting at a little round table in a 
quiet cafe where we ordered an excellent 
able d’hote dinner with some real home- 
made jam as a side dish. And not until 
after the American band from the Ameri- 
can. regiment stationed in town had par- 
aded down the street playing “Over There” 
did we motor back to our headquarters 
and the dubious comforts of the Hotel 
L’ Agriculture. 








Pebbles 
Movies are like porch swings. They’re 
only good in the dark.-—Lehigh Burr. 


‘So far our air program seems to have 
been of the hot variety.—-Brooklyn Lagle. 


Personally we are in favor of taxing 
heavily every newspaper that has an ex- 
cess of war-prophets.—Dallas News. 


We may not be fighting the German peo- 
ple, but they have a curious way of get- 
ting between us and the Hohenzollerns.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


It was certainly an inspired typograph- 
ical error which made one of the stories 
from the front refer to the “Clown Prince.” 
— Nashville Southern Lumberman, 


Prown—What made you start clapping 
when that woman stept on your foot in 
the car? 

Barlow—I was dozing. I thought mother 
and the girls were having a musicale at 
home and one of them was signaling that 
it was time to applaud.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


How doth the busy little Hun 
Improve the shining hour?— 

Py proving all things justified 
In him who has the power. 


How doth his U-boat chivalry 
Improve the pleasant morning? 

By sinking neutral merchantmen 
Without a word of warning. 


How doth his knightly High Command 
Uphold the law of nations ?— 

By poison gas, and. rape and loot, 
And foul abominations. 


And what shall open Hunnish eyes 
To see the price of sin?— 
Two million Yankee soldier lads 
All waiting to begin. 
—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
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I will y you newly caught feepable 
ocean fish choicer than any inland 
4 dealer could furnish. I sell only to 
Afamilies direct, sending by prepaid 
express, or parcel post all orders east 
of Kansas. My fish are pure, appetizing 
and economical. I want you to know their 
goodness. Everything carries my personal 
guarantee; payment sub- ~ 

ject to your approval. Gronh 6. dans 
SALT MACKEREL—Fat, meaty, juicy § 
fish. Delicious for breakfast. ‘The thick 
white meated mackerel are packed to your § 
order in brine and will keep perfectly. 
The fishermen’s own home kind. 


4 CODFISH —Selected Fish—Salted just § 
right—old-time methods insure flavor and 
goodness. White, no waste, no bones; 
so different from ordinary codfish. 


FRESH LOBSTER—The best food 
known for salads. Right fresh from the 
water, our lobsters simply are boiled and 
4 packed in parchment-lined tins. It's the 
purest lobster you can buy. The meat is 
8 juicy, crisp and natural; very toothsome. 
No matter what the season, you can get direct from 
me, guaranteed, every good seafood packed here 
or abroad. Send for free seafood cook book. 
Few cook books give salt fish and special 
seafood recipes. Write for this dif- 
ferent book. Also ask for my new \ 
seafood price list. Ittellshow 
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each kind of fish is put up, aCe) FRANK E. 
with delivered price, so 4 DAVIS CO., 
you can choose just what wd 18 Central 
you will enjoy most Cg Wharf, 

A Frank E. Davis Co., vw ZF Gloucester, Mass. 
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Please send me your 
latest Fish Price List; 
also your FREE Cook Book. 
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DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
where you can take a corre- 
spondence course in some sub- 
ject of immediate importance ? 


Such as 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MEMORY TRAINING 
SOCIOLOGY 

FACTORY MANAGER 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
LANGUAGES 


or any other line you want to fol- 
low? Write your question to THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
CONSULTING SERVICE, 119 
West goth St., New York. 





























THE PROBLEM OF RAILROAD FINANCE 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


HEN the study of the physical re- 
quirements of the railroads of the 
country taken under government 


control was completed, the figures showed 
that over a billion dollars would be re- 
quired to place the properties in the condi- 
tion which the experts claimed was essen- 
tial to insure efficient operation. The rail- 
road corporations are required to expand 
a specified sum on their respective proper- 
ties either from funds obtained thru the 
sale of securities owned or by the issuance 
of new securities. The improvements are 
being conducted under the supervision of 
the government officials in charge of the 
physical operation of the railroads altho 
the railroad corporations are told the char- 
acter and cost of the work contemplated. 
The interest rate for money has advanced 
to ten per cent or higher for industrial cor- 
porations having good credit. In late years, 
industrial companies have been enjoying 
excellent credit, some being able to bor- 
row money on ordinary unsecured notes at 
favorable rates. Railroads, on the other 
hand, have been so buffeted and criticized, 
often unjustly. that investors have not be- 
come over-enthusiastic regarding the pos- 
sibilities of government control as affecting 
railroad securities, both stocks and bonds. 
One thing is certain, and that is that for 
at least twenty-one months longer than the 
duration of the war, holders of sound rail- 
road securities have what amounts to a 
government guarantee of interest on bonds, 
and even dividends on stocks provided such 
dividends have been paid regularly during 
the three years ending June 30, 1917. 
The railroads will not only be required 
to finance their budget requirements of 
nearly a billion dollars but they must also 
take care of their maturing funded obliga- 
tions. Such obligations are usually in 
large amounts and cannot be ordi- 
narily taken care of from current 
earnings, excepting in the case of 
equipment trust maturities which are rarely 
refunded. There are two sources of money: 
the bankers, who in turn sell to investors, 
and the Government which on September 1 


is reported to have held in the Railroad 


Administration’s revolving fund a balance 
of something less than three hundred mil- 
lion dollars out of an original fund of half 
a billion dollars. The latter figure amounts 
to about half of the amount required for im- 
provements and betterments and the fund 
was established to meet contingencies rath- 
er than as a financing fund for the large 
requirements. 

Let us see how the railroads have met 
their requirements this year by the issue 
of securities to the public: The sale of 
$20,000,000 ten-year six per cent secured 
notes of the Union Pacific Railroad to a 
s7ndicate of New York bankers last June 
was the first public long-term operation 
of any magnitude since the Government 
took control of the railroads. The notes 
were sold to investors at 98 and interest, 
affording a return of 6.25 per cent. Aside 
from being the direct obligation of one of 
cour prime railroad systems the bonds are 
secured by the best grade of collateral, 
which has a face value of $30,000,000. 

About the same time bankers took $10,- 
500,000 six per cent notes of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad at a price slightly under 
par in order to provide that company with 
funds to meet maturing loans and to keep 
it in good financial condition until perma- 
nent financial arrangements could be made. 
It had been the policy of the Railroad Ad- 
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ministration to keep interest rates to as 
near six per cent as market conditions 
would permit. As early as May when the 
New York Central wanted to borrow 
$6,000,000 for a term of six months the 
bankers had asked the current rate of seven 
per cent. The newspapers made the an- 
nouncement a few days later that the 
Director General had arranged with a trust 
company in New York to take the notes of 
the New York Central at six per cent 
interest net. This was highly commendable 
for the reason that any factor which keeps 
interest rates down tends to keep bond 
prices up, and not merely corporation bonds 
but those of the Government. Any factor 
which tends to elevate the price of Liberty 
Bonds makes new government issues all 
the more attractive as pure investments. 
On September first there matured an 
issue of $15,000,000 six per cent notes 
of the Chicago & Western Indiana Rail- 
road, a system which affords terminal and 
switching facilities to a large number of 
railroads entering the city of Chicago. 





© International Film 


Negotiations were under way for the re- 
newal of the notes for some time but no 
public statement was made until the notes 
were about to mature. Bankers stated 
that in view of market conditions they 
would be obliged to place a note bearing 
seven per cent interest at a discount which 
would affcrd investors a return of seven 
and a half per cent. They also requested 
a syndicate commission of one-half of one 
per cent and a commission to brokers of 
one and three-quarters per cent. This 
brought the cost of the loan to the rail- 
road company up to 9.75 per cent. The 
Director General stated publicly that the 
rate was excessive and he refused to grant 
authority for placing the loan on the terms 
suggested. The result was that the note- 
holders did not receive payment of the 
principal when due on September first. 

In this case there was no real hard- 
ship inflicted upon investors inasmuch as 
the money was already tied up. The loss 
to the investor was in evidence in cases 
where the notes were bought at a discount 
which discount was figured upon in reck- 
oning the return. Then there was some 
loss in not being able to place the funds 
at current rates in other securities. The 
important question for holders of short 
term railroad securities to consider is: 
What will govern rates, supply and de- 
mand or government jurisdiction? It is 
obvious that in order to insure successful 
financing for government account interest 
rates must absolutely not be allowed to 
run wild. On the other hand, it is not 
conceivable that bankers will lend funds 
to railroads for less than the market rate 
altho they will lend to the Government 
for purely war purposes at four and a 
quarter per cent. 

As there is no doubt about’ the 
ability of the Government to borrow money 
at four and a quarter per cent for war 
purposes, it is likely that it could borrow 
money on a special railroad bond issue at 
a little higher rate so that it could supply 
funds to the railroads at less than six per 
cent and make enough profit on the trans- 
action to take care of expenses in placing 
such loans. 

This idea was suggested in these col- 
umns some months ago. Such a devarture 
would not only place the railroads in a 
position to finance themselves without diffi- 
eulty but would indirectly influence bond 
prices to move upwards and create a 
demand for sound securities, which could 
not fail to aid the placing of new issues 
of Liberty Bonds. 

In order to finance the railroads the 
Government would be in a sense competing 
with the bankers. But it is readily seen 
that with the Government borrowing funds 
at four and a quarter per cent a rate of 
seven per cent or better for railroads now 
operating under government control is out 
of proportion, tho neither the Government 
nor the bankers are responsible for the 
condition. 

Until the status of short term railroad 
securities is fixed, we would not advise 
the purchase of notes of that class unless 
the purchaser excludes consideration of 
the discount at which they are purchased 
and will not complain if he has to consent 
to an extension of the principal. In un- 
certain times, sound long-term bonds on 
which the investor is sure to obtain his 
interest regularly are preferable to high 
yield short term issues the principal of 


W. G. McAdoo, director general of railroads which may or may not be met at maturity. 
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General Foch 


HIS study of General Foch and his 

policies as a military leader is particu- 
larly a propos at this moment when we 
may well feel that upon him and his wis- 
dom depends the future of the war. His 
is a task of overwhelming responsibility, 
but as we learn more about this little- 
known man we are disposed to think that 
he is quite equal to his task. 

The sketch of him by Major Johnston 
tells briefly of his early years of education 
spent in the period just following the 
Franco-Prussian war, when France, realiz- 
ing the defects in her conduct of the war 
and the reasons for her defeat at the hands 
of a foe no better in fighting qualities or 
resources than herself, set to work to study 
the causes for the breaking down of her 
army. His ideas were molded during this 
formative period and later when he was 
on the teaching staff of the Ecole de 
Guerre, General Foch became a leader in 
evolving the present French doctrine of 
adopting the offensive when possible. It is 
quite in accordance with this doctrine that 
he has pursued his tactics in the series of 
brilliant drives instituted since his promo- 
tion to the post of generalissimo of the 
Allied armies. 

We are glad to know more of this man 
of whose decisive action in the first battle 
of the Marne few were aware, but whom 
the whole world hails in the second battle 
of the Marne. 


General Foch. An appreciation by ae R. M. 
Johnston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Above the Battle 


HE war has brought aviation into its 

own and the fast increasing supply of 
books on the subject is convincing even 
the layman of the real significance of this 
branch of the service—how it controls the 
artillery, how it assists the infantry, how 
it takes photographs of the enemy’s for- 
tifications and activities, how it conducts 
bomb raids on hostile bases and munition 
plants, how it attacks Zeppelins and com- 
bats with Boche planes. Captain Drake 
tells all this and more in Above the Battle, 
which is devoted to an intimate, non-tech- 
nical account of the manner in which the 
airman is trained at ground and flying 
school, and the soul-stirring way in which 
he makes good at the front. 

Above the Battle is distinctly personal— 
Captain Drake tells of his own experiences 
from the time he enlisted in the British 
Flying Force to the time he secured his 
well-earned trip to Blighty, altho he in- 
cludes many incidents of British heroism 
in the air and of uncanny adventures of 
other airmen. He writes easily, keeping 
close to his subject; he has a refreshing 
sense of humor which prompts him to re- 
late many amusing episodes wherein the 
laugh is on himself; moreover, he is gifted 
with remarkable descriptive ability which 
enables him to play havoc with the read- 
er’s equilibrium : 

We rushed smoothly forward up a gentle 
sloping path, the machine feeling a’ steady and 
secure as a rock. To see the ground flashing by 


and falling away beneath gives a most wonder- 
ful sense of exhilaration—power—the joy of 
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A Belmont & Co J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
ugust ont e Wall Street, Corner of Broad ! 
NEW YORK 
No. 43 Exchange Place 
AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DREXEL & CO. 
2 PHILADELPHIA 
Messrs. Rothschild Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
London and Paris 
MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
Issue Letters of Credit for LONDON 
travelers, available in all parts of No. 22 Old Broad Street 
the world. cammmne 
Draw Bills of Exchange, and MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
make Telegraphic Transfers to PARIS 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 31 Boulevard Haussmann 
Indies, Mexico and California. 
Execute orders for the pur- Securities bought and sold on Commission 
chase and sale of Investment Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
>: Cable Transfers. 
Securities. Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
i parts of the world 
































Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 
Company 


Real Estate 





Agents 
Appraisers 
Brokers 


21 Liberty Street 
New York 


U.S. Army or Navy 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. 


Letters of Credit are the safest and 
most convenient medium for carry- 
ing funds. 


During the war we afe issuing such 
Credits, free of commission, to offi- 
cers and men in the U. S. Army and 
Navy, and to Members of the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of 
Columbus, Salvation Army. 


We have also sent our American 
representative to France for the 
convenience of our _ friends, 
with headquarters at the office 
of the Credit Commercial de 
France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
Lonvon, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, Lonpon, S. W. 




















CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
THE COMPANY ACTS As 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


WM. ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE 
Pott: WHITNEY 


‘co ‘& LPS DWARD W.SHELDON 
LE ons LEDYARD CHAUNCEY KEEP 





CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


‘45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,207,995.67 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 

ARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
WILLIAM =, TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
OGDEN MIL WILLIAM SLOANE 
CORNELIUS = BLISS, JR. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building. 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures against marine and inland transportation risk and will issue 
policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock 
company of a similar name. The !»tter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has 
insured property to the value of... .$30,949,773,989.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of.............. $312,671,550.90 
Paid losses during that period..... eseee  $152,928,388.68 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers... $96,523,710.00 
Of which there have been re- 
MEE acescketnces . -$90,801,110.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
— Oe Pere ee $5,722,600.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to..,.. $24,494,668.95 
On December 31, 1917, the assets of the company amounted 
Perry eer rT Tee rr TE eer Cr ToT $18,041,890.25 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided 
annually upon the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing 
the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board, 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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ANNUITIES 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHO NEED THEM 


Write the National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vermont for a description 
of its Annuity Service, without obligation. 




















Mechanics Trust Company 


of New Jersey. 
BAYONNE, N, J. 
Commenced Business March 1, 1886. 
STATE, CITY AND COURT DBEPOSITARY. 
Only Trust Company, in New Jersey Clearing 
Through New York Clearing House. 
Accommodations based on balances and respon- 
sibility. 
Accounts maintained in principal cities, 
OFFICERS: 
DeWitt Van Bus«irk, President 
Frederic C. Earl, Vice-President 
Cc. B. Zabriskie, Vice-President 
Wm. R. Wilde, Treasurer 
Walter J. Daly, Ass’t Treas. and Ase’t Sec’y 
Max Moraller, Secretary 
Chas. S. Noé, Chairman Board of Darecters | 


GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus 
$10,000,000 | 

Member of Federal Reserve System 
E. B. MORRIS, President 












































KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,150,660 
OFFICERS 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


. TRUSTEES 
WALTER E. BEDFELL 
JOSEPH HUBER 


GEO. V. BROWER WHITMAN W. KENYON OSWALD W. UHL 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD D. W. MeWILLIAMS JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE HENRY A. MEYER W. M. VAN ANDEN 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE WILLIAM J. WASON, JR. 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD CHARLES EB. PERKINS JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
DICK 8S. RAMSAY LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 


FREDERICK G, FISHER 
| * ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS, 
WM. J. WASON, JR., 


Vice-Presidents 


H. B. SCHARMANN 
JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
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To my horror the machine now careened wild- 
ly over on its side, while the floor seemed en- 
=~ to drive my feet and stomach into my 

! 


I let go the controls and feverishly clutched the 
sides of my seat, gazing fearfully down at the 
right wing tip vertically below me. The earth 
seemed whirling about in all sorts of strange, 
mad ways and in fact anywhere but where it 
ought to have been. My anxiety was about reach- 
ing the bursting point when the earth slid 
smoothly back right under me. The floor stopped 
its efforts, and we were being carried quietiy on 
again by the patient machine, which I thought 
very good of it! 


Above the Battle, by Captain Vivian Drake. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Caste Three 


EWITT sold books at the bookseller’s 
in Alston, Indiana. Being clever, he 
naturally pored over Oscar Wilde, and 
coming therein on the dictum that the re- 
quirements of society were your ability to 
amuse, shock or dine society, Hewie 
shrewdly concludes that shocking your way 
into society—i. e., caste three—cannot be 
done in Alston. In this he was probably 
right. But Alston, Indiana, is rather more 
human and much more likeable than Hewitt 
- + until he meets Mary. Mary Young 
is worth going to Alston to meet, even if 
she did make rather an ass of Hewitt—or 
because of it, perhaps? 

When he has been made acutely wretched 
by Mary Young, Hewitt finally marries a 
sweet young thing, and by processes slight- 
ly mysterious becomes one of Caste Three 
in Alston. He forgets that he, too, had been 
in the past “divinely discontented.” As he 
had never been much more, one wonders 
that the author should seem to find this 
pathetic. 


Caste Three, by Gertrude M. Shields. Century 
Co. $1.40. 


Miss Ingalis 
EADERS of “Aurora the Magnificent” 
will be grateful for the pleasure of a 
new novel by Gertrude Hall, Miss Ingalis, 
and for a heroine who really cares to keep 
her self-respect, and to save her soul from 
the smothering of luxurious living. 
Poverty, the shining bride of Saint Fran- 
cis, has her austere charm for courageous 
spirits. Miss Ingalis makes a brave, if 
somewhat unusual choice. 
ray Ingalis, by Gertrude Hall. Century Co. 


Barbara Picks a Husband 


HIS story is a satisfying mixture of 
real romance, rollicking humor and 
quick action, all delicately seasoned with 
satire. It is essentially a love story, which 
sparkles from start to finish with rapier 
thrusts at our social institutions. The main 
plot is in no wise unusual, but it unfolds 
ingeniously, and there’s no skimming thru 
the book, reading a line here and there just 
to get the story, because the charm of 
Barbara Picks a Husband lies in the way 
it is told. The conversation is entertaining, 
the characters are refreshingly original and 
most decidedly of the flesh and blood 
variety, and the book is rich, but never 
heavy, with epigrams and witticisms. 
Barbara Collingwood, the heroine, is a 
New York society girl, who opens the story 
by rounding up her three suitors at a din- 
ner-party and trying to decide then and 
there which one comes nearest to her re 
quirements for a husband. She has con- 
siderable trouble before she succeeds in 
solving her problem, because 
Barbara was very exacting. What she had to 


give possibly exercised her mind less than what 
she expected to receive. She rated herself high. 
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The man she married must be successful, rich, 
absolutely devoted to her, absolutely true to her, 
romantic but not jealous, heroic (if possible), 
interested somewhat but not too deeply in litera- 
ture, a good hand at bridge and at tennis, a per- 
fect dancer and a conversationalist, one always 
to be proud of, yet always secure on the leash, 
a combination of a Crown Prince and a pet Pom. 
Barbara Picks a Husband, by Hermann Hage- 
dorn. Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Darky Stories That Are True 


OOD negro stories are rare. Since Joel 
Chandler Harris gave us “Uncle 
Remus” we have had nothing to equal the 
group of negro stories recently collected by 
E. K. Means. Mr. Means knows the negro 
and loves him and he puts all the charm 
and pathos of his childlike character into 
his sketches, which are all the more delight- 
ful for being illustrated by Kemble. 
Conko Mukes, for instance, makes an 
irresistible yicture as he walks thru th 
swinging doors of Hen-Scratch saloon. 


The negroes in Tickfall had never seen clothes 
like his, so large in stripe and so variegated ir 
color. On either lapel of his coat was a large. 
brassy emblem of some secret lodge. On the 
middle finger of each hand was a rolled-guld 
band ring nearly an inch wide. Across the vast 
expanse of his sky-muckle-dun-colored waistcoat 
was a gangrened near-gold watch-chain like the 
cable chain of a Mississippi River steamboat, 
and a charm suspended from it was constructed 
of the talons of an eagle. 


It is interesting to know that a good 
many of these darkies are real people and 
that Hen-Scratch saloon actually exists. 


E. K. Means. Illustrated by Kemble. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


The Good Soldier 


M®: DAWSON has rendered a public 
service by this valuable selection of 
letters from the published and unpublished 
records of French, English, Italian and 
American boys who have been able to ex- 
press vividly their experiences and reac- 
tions in service with the forces. Donald 
Hankey, Charles Péguy, Empey, and many 
less well known to us are here represented 
in a compact and inexpensive form. 


The Good Soldier. A Selection of Soldiers’ Let- 
ters. By N. P. Dawson. Macrnillan. $1.25. 


Text Books of Value 


ESSENTIALS OF MopeRN CHEMISTRY, by C. E. 
Dull. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.40.) A concise and 
practical textbook, pointing cut the relation of 
chemistry to daily life. Well illustrated. 


THe MAIN CurRRENT OF ZooLocy, by William A. 
Locy, Se.D. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.35.) For 
general readers. Discusses the results of zoolog- 
ical advances and is intended for collateral read- 
ing in courses in practical zoology. 


Russta, compiled by C. E. Fanning. (Hand- 
book Series, H. W. Wilson Company, $1.50.) A 
helpful volume of articles describing the em- 
pire’s political and social] institutions, its religion, 
history, and part in the present war. 

THE History OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by 
Beard and Bagley. (Macmillan, $1.20.) Ameri- 
ean history treated according to periods and 
topics, rather than purely chronologically, desig- 
nated to instruct boys and girls in citizenship. 

ELEMENTARY NAVAL ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 
by Lieutenant H. C. Ramsey. (Little, Brown & 
Co., $3.) A simple, direct treatment of the sub- 
ject by an Annapolis graduate for naval reserve 
officers, Well illustrated. 


_ Mopern NavicaTion, by Frank Seymour Hast- 
ings. (D. Appleton & Co., 75 cents.) Designed 
for the old-fashioned navigator as well as for 
the student preparing for the Navy, it explains 
in elementary form the various methods of nav- 
igation. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, by Herbert Bates. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.50.) Textbook with nu- 
merous illustrations, liberal extracts and reading 
lists to be used in connection with a college- 
Preparatory course. 


Economics, by W. S. Smith, C. E. (Roxburgh 
Pub. Co., $1.50.) Textbook for high schools and 
colleges: dealing with the changes in our present 
economic laws, by a practical civil engineer. 

ENGLIsH LITERATURE, by Roy Bennet Pace. 
(Allyn & Bacon, $1.28.) A simple and useful 
survey of English literature with emphasis on 
the biographical element, by the author of 
‘American Literature.” 








A Personal Appeal 
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of every American soldier. 


tent with a subscription to the 
than the limit he can afford. 


the Fourth Liberty Loan—an 
the echoes in Berlin. 


our boys in France—to save the 
to bring them home safely. 


Bonds and buy to the utmost, 


Established 1882 





Buy Liberty Bonds— 
Buy to Your Utmost 


The duty of every American citizen is plain—as plain as the duty 


The soldier’s duty is to fight for Liberty. 
The citizen’s duty is to lend for Liberty. 


But the time has gone by for merely “doing one’s bit”. We must 
do our all, if the war is to be won. 


Buy Liberty Bonds and buy to your utmost! The loan is larger 
than before—the effort must be greater than before—the obligation 
on each and every one of us is greater. If you bought one bond in 
previous Loans, buy two. If you bought ten, buy twenty now. 


Back up our boys in France with a smashing overScription of 
Every dollar you subscribe goes to arm and equip and protect 


Let your subscription measure up to your patriotism! Buy Liberty 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 


No true patriot can be con- 
Fourth Liberty Loan that is less 


oversubscription that will wake 


lives of those inestimably dear— 


President 


























Liability under letters of credit 





and acceptances ....ccccccces 360,185.67 
Interest earned uncollected oe 113,580.32 
Due from banks.......... -+ 10,760,045.27 
Cash and reserve............ +» 7,400,101.00 
Exchanges for clearing house.... 3,203,456.53 

$63,678,960.62 
LIABILITIES 
PD ctnatinieie tubusbanwaansee 
PEED on0d0840:0:000 





Undivided profits 
Discount and interest unearned.. 
Letters of credit and acceptances 
Rediscounts Federal Reserve Bank 

secured by Government Bonds. 3,486,535.00 
PIED 0'n:0:00005450s0sc0ee6Kees 54,375,109.18 


360,185.67 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroir MINNEAPOLIs San FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Penobscot Bldg. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia, August 31, 1918. AN INCOME FOR LIFE 
Loans and a8. ....cepnens Of all the investment opportunities offered 








IL J. WM. HARDT, Cashier. reams: 





there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 























Reading, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, 
Oral Expression. It is free. Sending 
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Journalism, Extempore Speaking and 
for it will not place you under any obli- 























INSURANCE IS A PRODUCT OF FREEDOM 


S the result of the world war, all 
A and political conditions here 

and elsewhere are in a fluid and un- 
certain state, and no man can predict what 
their final permanent status will be. Society 
is in the unmaking, preparatory to another 
reconstruction. All classes of men and all 
departments of human activities seem to be 
involved in the changes which are occur- 
ring. 

In a very much larger way, to me, the 
reaction here lias some resemblance to that 
in Britain following the revolt against the 
Stuarts under Cromwell, the main differ- 
ence consisting in the cause. In the seven- 
teenth century, Englishmen again actively 
resumed the task of curtailing the power 
of the King and of enlarging the liberties 
of the people; the tendency here, now, 
seems in the direction of abridging the 
privileges of the individual and increasing 
the power of government. 

I can best illustrate my thought on 
this point by citing the favor with which 
certain proposals for sumptuary legislation 
are met. We seem to have traveled in a 
circle since 1776, at least to the extent of 
being ready to impose on the minority con- 
ditions which, in principle at least, do not 
differ from those that inspired the revolt 
against the government of George III. It 
has not been many years since Macaulay, 
the British historian and essayist, exprest 
as intolerable a government which dictated 
what we should wear, eat, drink and think. 

Lest my readers conclude that as a 
writer on insurance I am wandering far 
afield in thus traversing some of the by- 
paths of what in this rapid age may be re- 
garded as ancient history, citing principles 
which to many seem outworn, I would re- 
mind them that among the many instru- 
mentalities of our present civilization which 
will be affected for better or worse, by the 
changes we have been considering, none is 
more susceptible of injury than that of in- 
surance as an institution. When I employ 
the phrase, “insurance as an institution,” 
I am trying to distinguish between the 
millions who have learned to depend on it 
as a system of organized beneficence and 
the private corporations now conducting 
that system. My interest has ever been 
primarily in the people who need insur- 
ance; and secondarily in those companies 
only which properly, efficiently and eco- 
nomically furnish the service. 

Looked at in the large, the well-being of 
mankind is not so much dependent on the 
tacilities provided by modern science and 
invention as most of us admit. The ad- 
vantages are comparative only. I can 
imagine that the sum of the happiness en- 
joyed by our great grandfathers who knew 
nothing of electric lights, fast horseless car- 
riages, wireless communication, and luxuri- 
ous railway travel was not less, if it was 
not more, than that we manage to secure. 
And thinking along the same lines, it would 
be difficult for us to prove that insurance 
Was an indispensable concomitant of com- 
fort and convenience. 

This, however, is no argument against 
railroads, all the splendid uses to which 
electricity has been put, nor to insurance. 
While we could be happy without them, we 
are better served by reason of their exist- 
ence and it is our duty to improve them 
and extend their use. 

Insurance has been brought to a high 
state of practical utility. This has been 
due mainly to the rewards which are 
earned by meritorious individual . enter- 
prise; and in this the insurance worker is 
no exception to his fellows in other occupa- 
tions. The doctrine that the laborer is 
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worthy of his hire will never perish among 
men; but if I am mistaken in this, then 
I do not hesitate to assert that when it 
does, the human race will “‘take the back 
track” and end where it began, in “Chaos 
and old Night.” For a while government 
will be supreme, but, slowly retrograding, 
industry and commerce will sicken and die, 
and men will return to that twilight zone 
occupied by a race of nomads, preparatory 
to the final lapse into barbarism. 

But, as I have said, I do not believe that 
we-—those of us classed in a general sort 
of way as Anglo-Saxons—will ever deprive 
individual effort of its proper reward. I 
think we are now inclined to experimenta- 
tien in that province. 


NGLO-SAXONISM, so called, has been 

for centuries, as we know, passionately 
devoted to the struggle of establishing the 
freedom of the individual. The founders of 
the American Republic and their immediate 
successors brought this work to the highest 
point it has yet achieved. The British peo- 
ple have since kept step with us in that 
cause, and the result is that nowhere else 
in the world can we find so full a measure 
of popular liberty as that which is en- 
joyed by the peoples under the flags of 
those two nations. 

Is it significant that they lead all others 
in the science of government, in manufac- 
tures, commerce, inventions—in short, in 
all those things which have widened the 
dominion of man over nature and advanced 
his condition spiritually, physically and 
politically ? 

Side by side with Britain and America 
have existed the autocracies of Germany, 
Austria and Russia. The latter have com- 
manded the same opportunities, for thru 
the inventions of the two first named all 
that has been done in the world has been 
communicated in detail to them. They have 
weakly imitated us. Why have they not 
equaled or surpast us? 

If the reader were asked: In what coun- 
try or countries has the science and appli- 
cation of insurance been most highly de- 
veloped he would be compelled to answer: 
Britain and the United States. 

I think the equivalent of this compari- 
son is attainable in nearly all the other 
useful lines of endeavor in which men en- 
gage, a fact which warrants the conclusion 
that the superiority lies in the workers, 
rather than in the line of work undertaken. 
This difference in achievement is not due 
to accident; and, in my opinion, it regis- 
ters the respective possibilities under con- 
ditions of almost complete civil liberty and 
virtual political serfdom. It may be argued 
that the divergences are expressions of 
temperament; and that may be a funda- 
mental truth, one, which doubtless ac- 
counts for the Anglo-Saxon love for free- 
dom and fair play. 

I know of nothing more wholly the prod- 
uct of unrestricted liberty of operation 
than is the British system of insurance. 
Its regulation by government may be de- 
scribed as practically negligible. The 
criminal and civil laws of the realm have 
been sufficient in preventing, correcting 
and punishing all that was irregular or 
dishonest in insurance practise. Each com- 
pany has survived or perished as it de- 
served. 

British commerce and British fire atid 
marine insurance cover the habitable globe. 
There is nothing more certain of perform- 


ance than a promise contained in the pol- 
icy of a British insurance company. They 
are accepted as sterling all over the earth 
because their guarantees are redeemed to 
the last farthing. 

The Germans have sought to rival the 
British as world traders. They have ex- 
tended their shipping, banking and insur- 
ance during the past fifty years in com- 
petition with the British, and while they 
seem to have achieved success in creating 
markets for their manufactured goods, if 
I were to express my opinion of the quality 
of that success—of which I know nothing 
—by what their efforts in fire and marine 
insurance have resulted in—of which I do 
know something-—I should pronounce it 
neither substantial nor permanent. 

Years ago I concluded on the stock of 
information I had gradually accumulated 
respecting the policies which governed 
German insurance managers, that the Ger- 
man was a bad loser. In the language of 
the sporting fraternity, he is a “welcher.” 
He not only won’t, he can’t, take punish- 
ment. This welching disposition was made 
clearly manifest to the American insuring 
public by the conduct of the few German 
companies which were caught in the San 
Francisco conflagration of 1906. Without 
on opportunity at the time this is written 
to reinforce my memory by referring to the 
printed record, I think I am correct in 
stating that no German company involved 
in that fire paid its losses at one hundred 
per cent, and several of them scuttled, fled 
the country, and left millions to be sued 
for in German courts. Every British com- 
pany settled in full under the terms of its 
contracts with funds sent from their home 
offices, leaving the assets of their American 
branches intact. 

In the sense that American and British 
insurance companies are great—and in 
every sense they are fully deserving of that 
descriptiou-—there is nothing in the auto- 
cratic German, Austrian or Russian em- 
pires to be compared with them. They have 
had like opportunities. Why the difference? 
My answer would be: Individual freedom. 

Long consideration of the subject has 
caused me to conclude that the less spe- 
cific interference by government we have 
with insurance, the better would be the 
quality of the security which insurance 
would have to offer its patrons, and the 
lower would be its cost. In admitting this, 
I am aware that I am lining up with a 
small minority. General laws imposing and 
defining the liability of stockholders in com- 
panies of all kinds, including insurance 
companies; laws making the directors and 
cfficers of all corporations civilly and 
criminally responsible for the trusts they 
have accepted; and courts so constituted 
that these laws will be rigorously enforced, 
would be all the government regulation 
needed. 

The growth to greatness of the American 
system of insurance is not due to state 
supervision nor to the thousands of laws 
enacted ostensibly in the interests of pol- 
icyholders. On the contrary, the simple 
truth is that it has flourished and devel- 
oped in the face of these drawbacks. All 
the improvements, all the added facilities, 
all the perfecting processes, are the work 
of the men who have been devoting their 
time and talents to the science of insur- 
ance. 

Revolutionary methods will be of no 
benefit and will work much harm to insur- 
ance. It. is a product of slow growth. Such 
improvements as have been made in it 
during the past half century are the re- 
sults of evolution, a gradual unfolding, an 
upward progression, 
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OLD FASHIONED DRIED 
APPLES 


BY CHARLES EDWARD HOOPER 


N the suburbs and the country there 

are more apples going to waste than 

going to market. Fruit that is far too 
good to lie on the ground or go to the cider 
mill is to be found in large quantities and 
may be gotten cheaply if not allowed to 
pass thru too many hands before reaching 
the consumer. The best wartime economy 
is to dry these apples—that is, cure them 
by the process of the sun and air. The old- 
fashioned method was to hang the strings 
of apples, unprotected in the kitchen or 
the open, or spread them on the shed roof, 
so that the flies might not go hungry. 
But there is a better way. 

Take any uncommercial apple that is not 
up to the market standard; bruised, slightly 
wormy, specked or under size. The variety 
should not be too dry, but rather of the 
tart or snappy sort, Baldwin or Greenings 
or the like. 

First the fruit should be pared. This may 
be done more quickly and easily on a ma- 
chine. When pared, quarter and remove 
core and blemishes. String on common cot- 
ton string, using a small bodkin or darning 
needle. String so that the round sides of the 
quarters are always on the same side. This 
allows the rounded ond flat surfaces to 
come in contact and a better space for 
thoro drying than if two flat sides came 
together. Leave a space of bare string 
about the width of the hand when tying 
the ends of the string together. 

If it is bad weather and it is late enough 
in the season for the flies to have gone to 
roost, the strings may be hung on a rod or 
stick over the kitchen stove. There should 
be a fire at least half of the time. But a 
far better method of drying is that effected 
by air and sun. 

Perhaps you have several window screens 
that may as well come off. The ordinary 
full sized window screen will answer for 
what the average person wants. Have con- 
structed a frame or box minus top and 
bottom and about ten inches deep. Insert 
the screens and nail a small strip on the in- 
side to form a rabbet so that the direct 
crack which invites flies is done away with. 
In the frame shown in the photograph one 
screen only is movable, being held at the 
bottom by cleats and at the top by buttons. 
The apples are hung from a small wooden 
curtain pole. As they will have to be re- 
moved to the house at night or in damp 
weather, they should not be more than three 
feet long—that allows several strings to 
dry at once—and for the width of ten 
inches there should be two poles. The poles 
hang from screw hooks and there should 
be a corresponding set of hooks within 
doors for night and rainy weather. The 
frame in the picture is hung on brackets. 
If the post went thru the middle it would 
balance better and could be turned com- 
pletely around to get both sun and air. 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise, 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. Allows interest on 
deposites payable after ten days’ notice. Legal Depository 
for E tors, Trust and Money in Suit. 








Accepts Only Private Trusts and Declines All Corporation or Other Public Trusts 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
a a ee $2,214,558.07 | Capital Stock ...........escesee $1,000,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages ............ 3,741,601.24 | Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits 4, 168, 804.81 
Loans on Collaterals ............ 932,675.00 | Deposites in Trust................ 24,718,944.74 
 _-B pee reente 4,582,368.62 | Life Insurance Fund haikcee-« eee ace 361,083.42 
Cash in Company’s Vaults .. 1,813,457.00 | Annuity Fund ......cc.cceseceee 2,242,313.70 
OE aa sees tak ae Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, &c... 466,100.01 
Accrued Int., Rents, Suspense Ace’t, &c, 209,165.62 
Bonds and Stocks .........ee0e0. 18, 093, 349. 26 

$32,95 1, 246.68 $32.9 957, 246.68 68 

















TRUSTEES 
W. Emlen Roosevelt Walter Kerr Edward J. Hancy 
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WALTER KERR, President 
Irving L. Roe, Secretary. 
J. Louis van Zelm, Asst. Secy. 
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Zeger W. van Zelm, 2nd Vice-Pres, 
8. M. B. Hopkins, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


John C. Vedder, Asst. Secy, 
Algernon J. Purdy, Asst. Secy. 
William B. Austin, Asst. Secy. 














Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Build Your Own 
Business 


under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 














Established 1824 


Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
‘DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low rates. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 
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United States Branch, December 31, 1917 
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Total Liabilities . 3,604,173 John F. Roche, Vice-President 

: Net Surplus. . - 3,932,503 The Manhattan Life 
3 —_— Insurance Company 
=J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 66 Broadway, New York 
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208th YEAR 


: | fe Sun Insurance Office 


OF LONDON 
The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


_ The 208th Year of the Company's Active Business Existence 
Abstract of Statement of Condition of 
United States Branch December 31, 1917 


Assets, - $5,306,790 
Surplus over Liabilities, 1,709,833 


Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 
Herbert L. Griggs. Esq. Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. James Brown, Esq. 
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Our Casualty Lists- 


Let’s not get used to them— 
Let’s STOP them—dquickly! 
OW? By rolling up an overwhelm- 


ing subscription to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. 





After four long, frightful years the cide of battle is 
turning! The time has come at last when MONEY 
MIGHT will go far toward hastening the Victory 
that will stop these dreadful casualty lists and 
bring our boys home again. 


Buy Liberty Bonds—to the very limit of your 
means! Never mind how many you have bought 
already—buy more, and more, and more! 


Don’t think about the money—that will all come back to 
you with interest. Think about the brave young Amer- 
icans who are fighting and suffering and dying Over There 
for you. 


Don’t make excuses—make sacrifices! 


BUY U.S.GOVERNMENT BONDS 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Contributed through Zag lS, Sa United States Gov't Comm. 


Tivision of Advertsing a a ~~ ; on Public Lnformation 
‘ ay > Se 
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WIPING OUT THE ST. 
MIHIEL SALIENT 


(Continuer from page 419) 


whether it is merely the first stage 
in a more extensive offensive is of 
course something that we do not know. 
Neither do the Germans and therein lies 
its importance. A fresh army of 1,500,000 
men has been brought across the Atlantic 
and placed upon the quietest front in 
France. The coast defense guns of Sandy 
Fook have been set up with range of Ger- 
many’s most famous fortress. Whether 
these troops remain immobile or not, 
whether these guns are fired or not, the 
Germans must be constantly prepared to 
eppose them. Forces already ‘too scanty to 
hold the Hindenburg line must be still 
further depleted to meet the American 
menace. This extends the radius of Foch’s 
initiative. 

We can now begin to grasp the full scope 
of Foch’s strategy. The lineup of the Allies 
is as follows: first, the Belgians, who hold 
a little corner of their kingdom ‘near the 
sea, second, the British, whose line extends 
from Ypres to St. Quentin, third come the 
French, whose sector extends to Verdun, 
and fourth, the Americans, to whom more of 
the front is being entrusted as their num- 
bers increase until, we may surmize, they 
will ultimately be put in charge of the 
rest of the line to its end at the Swiss 
frontier. All these armies are more or less 
intermingled but this in broad outline are 
their especial posts. To America, then, 
France has assigned the frontier where her 
hopes are greatest, the border of Alsace- 
Lorraine. For more than a year American 
soldiers have been fighting on the German 
side of the imaginary liae drawn by Bis- 
marck’s pen on the map of France in 1871. 
Their latest advance from St. Mihiel brings 
them close to the boundary at a point fur- 
ther north. By driving back the Germans 
from the banks of the Meuse the French 
regain the use of the railroad line running 
along the western side of the river and 
connecting the fortresses of “Verdun and 
Toul. Behind the American front is the 
elaborate system of supply stations, hos- 
pitals, concentration camps, rest resorts, 
repair shops and cold storage warehouses 
such as Mr. Holt has been describing in 
these pages. New railroads have been con- 
structed leading directly from the front to 
the French ports that have -been set aside 
for American debarkation. The Americans 
since they have been in France have con- 
structed new harbors, towns and railroad 
of their own and now they constructed a 
new front of their own,-the base line of 
the St. Mihiel triangle. 

Looking at the sketch map of the French 
front we see that the battleline as drawn 
in 1914 and substantially maintained since 
makes two abrupt turns, almost at right 
angles; one bends about Laon and the 
other bends about Verdun. When the Ger- 
inans, last spring, undertook their great 
offensive they started from the Laon 
salient as a vantage point and from either 
side of the apex advanced westward and 
southward. When the Allies start their 
great offensive, this fall or next spring, we 
should expect them to start from the Ver- 
dun salient as a vantage point and from 
either side of the apex advance eastward 
and northward. The fact that such a move- 
ment is to be expected may be a sufficient 
reason for choosing some other plan, but 
if Germany does not have to meet such a 
maneuver she will have to guard against 
it. At any rate the Americans having been 
stationed on the right flank of the Verdun 
salient eccupy a post of great honor and 
responsibility. 
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vanish wide after applying the 
powerfully efficient antiseptic liniment 
Absorbine, Jr. Don’t experiment— 
use Absorbine, Jr., first, which saves 


time and money—only a few drops 
usually required to do the work. 


|AbsorbineJ: 

L THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
PRAT MARS GOOG Ges ore as 
Does everything usually expected of a high- 
grade liniment, and in addition is a positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Its germicidal 
properties have been verified time and again 
by competent chemical labora- 
tories and in actual practice. 
Being a germicide makes 
Abosrbine, Jr., a better liniment 

and increases its usefulness. 
Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal and 
re safe to use anyv Itisa 


» Pleasent preparation—does not 
stain or leave a greasy residue. 


$1.25 a bottle at druggists or postpaid 
A LiberalTrial Bottle 3" bs 7°%2 
dress on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Craining for 


Authorship 


. How towrite, whatto write, 


Dr. Esenwein 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


a staff of literary 


Frank, honest, helpful advice. 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
} art of self-expression.Make 
ur spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, - 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


experts. Constructive criticism. 
Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


calls it. Another 


pupil received over $1,000 before 


completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 


photoplay writing alone. 


4q There is no other institution or agency doing so much 


for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 


faculties of higher 


institutions are studying in our 


Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 


j they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 


‘riter’s Monthly, 
the literary market. 


especially valuable for its full reports of 
Besides our teaching service, we offer @. 


manuscript criticism service. 


150-page 


illustrated"catalogue free 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Deptt. 304, Springfield, Mass. | 
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GOING TO BUILD? 


If _you are planning to build a home, a factory, an apartment house, or a 
chicken house, do you know the modern materials which can serve your 


Do you know all about Concrete, Cellar Drainers, Insulating Felt, Fire- 
proof Windows, Glass Sky Lights, Building Boards and the thousand and 
one things which go into a modern home or factory, and where you can 


The Independent thru its Business Consulting Service can give you infor- 
mation on practically every article that is used in building construction. Send 
for our “Check List” and mark the articles on which you wish information. 


A nominal fee is charged, depending upon the information asked for. If 
our report isn’t what you want, you owe us nothing. 


Send for check list today. This service is confidential to Independent Readers. 


BUSINESS CONSULTING SERVICE 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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SECURITIES 
On Part Payment Plan 


Denomination 
$100 — $500 — $1000 
We have issued two books of upasnal 


interest to those who are 
ments that combine 


Certainty of Income 

Safety of Principal 

Ease of Marketability 
Ask for Iowa Investments No.1556 and A 
way toSave No. 15s¢and learn now oaay 
it is to own an Iowa Municipal Bond, lowa 
First Farm Mortgage or Iowa First Farm 
Mortgage Bond. 
Bankers Mortgage Company |E 

Capital $2,000,000 
Des Moines lowa 








Does Your Money Make 
You 10%? 


‘An incorporated association of Christian workers desires 
to enlarge the scope of its work. Additional capital is 
required. If you have a hundred dollars or more that 
ought to bring you in 10 percent to 12 per cent clear, 
here is a safe investment. Besides, you will help a 
very worthy activity of the Church. Only a limited 
sum will be accepted as a loan, when this amount is 
secured, all further offers will be rejected. Bond is 
given for payment of interest as well as principal. 

must be made for six months, year, or eighteen months. 
For any further information, write the Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Cadiz, Kentucky. Lock Box 118. 








DIVIDENDS 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37% cents 
per share) on the Preferred capital stock, and a 
dividend of 2% (50 cents per share) on the 
Common capital stock, both payable October sth, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 17th, 1918. 


L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 








UTAH COPPER COMPANY 

120 Broadway, New York, Sept. 10th, 1918. 

The Executive and Finance Committee of Utah 
Copper Company have declared for the quarter 
ending September 30th, 1918, a dividend of Two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per share, pay- 
able September 380th, 1918, to stockholders of 
one at the close of business on September 18th, 


The books for the transfer of the stock of 
the Company will remain open. 


C. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 





The New York Central Railroad Co. 
New York, September 18, 1918. 
on the approval of the Director 
General of Railroads being given, a Dividend of 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) per 
share, on the Capital Stock of this Company has 
heen declared payable November 1, 1918, at the 
office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business October 8, 1918. 
MILTON 8. BARGER, Treasurer. 
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Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing numtber 
of readers are securing valuable 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
1. Talking and Writing about Current 
Events. 

A. “The school is a center for accurate 
information about the war, information 
about Government needs, information about 
opportunities and duties for personal patri- 
otic service.” Dr. John H. Finley, New 
York State Commissioner of Education. 


1. Give a speech to your class explaining why 
it is the duty of every high school pupil in 
the United States to read good periodicals 
regularly, especially during the course of the 
war. 

. Explain, in writing, how the study of a 
good periodical aids in making one a good 
citizen, and a good student in English. 

»* Wiping Out the St. Mihiel Salient. 

In order to talk intelligently concerning 
war you must know the v of war. 
Define the following Santee salient, moat, 
escarpment, parapet, glacis, fortifications, 
impregnable, frontier, barrier, ortresses, 
pontoon, battalion, brigaded, right flank. 

. From this article and the article in The 
Story of the Week give a clear, oral account 
of the reduction of the St. Mihiel salient. 

* Why It Is a “Liberty” Bond. 

Give a talk showing the gradual development 
of Germany’s plan for world conquest. 

. Give an emphatic talk showing the fatal 
- of any peace made at the present 
time. 

. Give a talk concerning the history of de- 
mocracy. 
ete how a German victory would affect 
literature. 


D. Insurance as a Product of Freedom. 
1. Give a talk showing the good results of the 
Anglo-Saxon love of individual freedom. 

2. What conclusions are to be drawn from the 
actions of German insurance companies? 

E. The Austrian Peace Feeler. 
1. Summarize the motives that prompted the 
Austrian note. 
2. Tell why you admire President 
reply. 
F. The Short Way with War Industries. 
1. Write a paragraph of contrast concerning 
two kinds of people in America. 
G. The Story of the Week. 
1. Give a talk in which you present the im- 
portant domestic news of the week. 
. Explain what great military preparations 
are now being made by the United States. 
3. What effects may follow the Allied offensive 
in Serbia? 
il, Literary Interpretation. 
~ Lenine and Trotzky. 
First, explain the following passages; sec- 
” ondly, show that the words used have lit- 
erary value: (a) This name took. (b) 
Their sacrifice. (c) Condemning what you 
throve by. (d) The mask you wore for Per- 
fidy. (e) Your candor was a labyrinth of 
lies. (f) You showed a path with flowers 
strewn. (g) Thronging like sheep. (h) The 
sharp, uplifted knives. 
lll. Some Questions of Rhetoric. 


A. Verdun the Greatest Battlefield. 
1. By what rhetorical means does Mr. Holt 
make this article interesting? 

. Read aloud passages of remarkably clear 
description. 

. Show that the story of the sergeant-major 
illustrates the following: interest, romance, 
pathos, direct discourse, climax. 

B. The Fight Against Rust 

1. Show how the article illustrates the follow- 
ing characteristics of a good technical article 
for general reading: (a) attractive introduc- 
po (b) clear development, (c) effective 

mclusion, (d) allusion, (e) illustrations 
— on the familiar. 


C. Dollars and Dynamite. 

1. Name and explain the following figures of 
speech: (a) Iron is the master of gold. (b) 
Money is like the tiny explosive cap. (c) 
Germany could afford to laugh. (d) The 
dynamite slumbers until the cap rouses it. 
(e) What you aré really giving is mightier 
than any cannon. (f) It is a magician’s 
wand, (g) Weak as a reed. 

D. Industrialized War. 

1. Show by w steps the writer proves that 
“Victory is no longer on the side of the 
big battalions.” 


Wilson’s 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M, WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

I. The Problem of Peace—‘For a ee 
Peace,” “Austrian Peace Overtu 
“The Austrian Peace Feeler,’”’ “Presi - 
dent Wilson’s Reply.’’ 

i om ar the war aims and the peace pro- 
posals of the Central Powers and of the 
various Alling as they have been stated in 
the documents issued during the past two 
years. 

- How do you account for the issuance of the 
Austrian Note just at the present time? 
What are the reasons why we cannot accept 
the proposal at the present time? 

. Is it true that ‘all peoples, on whatever side 
they may be fighting, long for a speedy end 
to the bloody struggle”? 

. Study the paragraph of Austria’s proposal 
beginning: “Far more outspoken than in the 
domain of concrete war aims,” etc. In view 
of these statements why does President Wil- 
son say that the United States “will enter- 
tain no proposal for a conference,” etc.? 
Progress of the War—‘The American 
Soldier in France,” “Wiping Out the 
St. Mihiel Salient,’ Verdun, the 
Greatest, Battlefield,”’ “The Capture of 

St. Mihiel,” “French on Chemin des 
Dames,”’ da Drive Against Bulgaria.” 

. Describe as fully as you can the method by 
which the American army won the battle cg 
St. Mihiel. “In itself, the recovery of the St. 
Mihiel salient cannot be called 
eration.” Why, then, 
newspapers made so much of the event? 

. “Here they are actually on the German bor- 
der, within gunshot of its strongest fortress, 
Metz.”” What are the chances of a successful 
attack on Metz? If Metz is captured what 
will be the result? 

. Why does Mr.-Holt regard Verdun as “the 

Greatest Battlefield” of the war? 

. Show that there is a direct connection be- 
tween the Allied attack on the western front 
and the renewal of activity in the Balkans. 

. Why is it true that “the nae have long 
since been sick of the war’? 

> Ay Fourth Liberty Loan—“‘Why It Is 
a ‘Liberty’ Bond.’’ 

és yy the plans and ae ya eager — 

t three Liberty Bond issues with th 
plans and proposed accomplishments of the 
fourth Liberty Bond campaign. 

What are the proofs that “the Hohenzollerns 

. - « plotted the conquest of the world,” etc? 

. “Thanks chiefly to the Russian Bolsheviki 
the Kaiser now lords it over nearly a quar- 
ter of a billion of human beings.” Prove that 
this is so. 

. Discuss one or more of the historical cases 
which the author ery say to prove his — 
After you have read the article write 
mary showing “Why It Is a ‘Liberty’ Bond.” 
The Doctrine of “Laissez Faire’—“The 
Short Way with War Industry Work- 
ers,” “Instirance Is a Product of Free- 
dom,” “War* Labor Board Sustained.’ 

. Show by means of quotations that the ed- 
— writer and the author of the special 

have two different Me a of view. 

With which one do you agree 

. Why is it “a fortunate circumstance that 
be B veation =x oo simultaneously been 

os do not believe that we ... will ever 
deprive individual effort of its proper re- 

ward.” you find any evidence in the 
article, the editorial a, the news item that 


this be a good or a bad thing? 

. Industrial Organization and the War— 
“Industrialized War,” “Dollars and 
Dynamite,” “Industries Classified.” 

. “This industrialization of war has had some 
interesting by-products in the field of poli- 
tics.”” What are they? 

“Money is like the tiny explosive cap which 
sets off the charge of dynamite.” What does 


is statement mean? 
. Upon what ay - is industrial classification 
being made by the 
time? Do you 
classifications may be made 
over? 
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